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success that Mr. MacDonald has made of 
brief visit to the United States. We 
knew, of course, that he would succeed in coming to 
an agreement with the President, for if that had not 
been made certain in advance he naturally would never 
have sailed; but the moral success of his tour has gone 
beyond anticipation. He has managed to touch popular 
sympathy and influence popular opinion in America; 
so that it will be very hard now for even the die-hard 
patrioteers of America to arouse enthusiasm for any 
naval competition with Great Britain. And it is just 
this, of course, that actually matters. Formal agree- 
ments with America are in themselves worth almost 
nothing. If America chose to build—and could contrive 
to man !—twice as many battleships and cruisers as 
we possess we should still, for many reasons, sleep 
quite soundly and happily in our beds on this side of 
the Atlantic. The technical figures are mere symbols, 
quite unimportant. What is important is that the 
public opinion both of America and of England should 
recognise their natural points of contact and their 
inevitable solidarity on all major issues. We have not, 
throughout all these naval negotiations, been at all 
Suspicious of America, but America, or at least certain 
powerful sections of American opinion, have been 
exceedingly suspicious of us. Much, if not all, of that 
unfortunate suspicion has been dissipated by Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit. That is a much more important 
result than any concrete agreement which is likely to 
come out of the Five Power Conference next January 


see accumulates of the really enormous 


his 


—invitations to which have this week been officially 
accepted by France, Italy, and Japan. The appoint- 
ment of Herr Curtius as Acting Foreign Minister 
has by no means decided the question of Dr. 
Stresemann’s ultimate successor in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Although there is a tendency on the part of the Govern- 
ment parties to close their ranks until the immediate 
crisis provoked by the Nationalist demand for a 
plebiscite on the Young Plan has been solved, party 
intrigue is already in full course for the acquisition of 
what to-day is the most important post In the German 
Cabinet. Dr. Kaas, the leader of the Centre Party, 
who has strong claims to this appointment, has declared 
publicly that he has no intention of going to the 
Wilhelmstrasse, as he prefers to remain the leader of a 
party which, while supporting the Government, does 
not favour the acceptance of ministerial posts. Dr. 
Kaas’s only demand is that the new appointment must 
not be one which will disturb the internal cohesion of 
the present Cabinet, and he would have no objection 
to the post being given to a professional diplomat 
rather than to a Parliamentarian. The Socialists are 
also anxious not to disturb the political equilibrium 
inside the Cabinet. Their chief ambition for the next 
few months is to retain the posts of the Ministry of 
Interior and of the Ministry of Finance, and, while 
they would object to the appointment of a professional 
diplomat, they are in favour of retaining Herr Curtius 
in his present position and of making his appointment 
a substantive one. The difficulty with regard to Herr 
Curtius lies in his own party, which contains a Right 
and a Left wing which, politically, are as far apart as 
the two poles. It was, perhaps, Dr. Stresemann’s 
greatest triumph as a statesman that he was able for so 
long to keep his party together, and now that he is 
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dead its disintegration seems inevitable. Already there 
is a movement to make Herr Curtius president of the 
party, to the exclusion of Herr Scholz, the president of 
the Parliamentary group. The success of such a move- 
ment would probably result in the defection of the 
bulk of the Right wing. 


* * * 


The report of the Indian Central Committee co- 
operating with the Simon Commission is in the press; 
it is signed by Sir Sankaran Nair and all his colleagues. 
It is a far-ranging document, making a volume of 
considerable size. The proposals, we understand, include 
what amounts to complete provincial autonomy with 
full financial control by the Legislatures, some 
modifications of the Central Government, which the 
Simon Commission may be loth to touch, and a sugges- 
tion relating to direct connection between the Indian 
Legislature and the Imperial Parliament which may 
prove to be quite original. The Viceroy is on his way 
back to Bombay, and he will meet the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, presumably with a considered 
statement of general policy, or principle, adopted by the 
Cabinet after the Prime Minister’s return to England. 
The Government, very wisely, has taken care to make it 
known that the definite and surprising assertions in 
certain London newspapers, as to Dominion status 
with a time limit, are unauthorised and misleading. 
All three parties are officially committed to the Simon 
Commission, and obviously the report could not be 
anticipated by the Government or the India Office. 
It is well known that Mr. Wedgwood Benn has been 
rather more than willing to make a winter tour of India 
preparatory to the work of the new year; but it is 
decided that he is not to go. 

* * * 


It is distressing to hear Lord D’Abernon, on his 
return from his South American Mission, echoing the 
criticisms of our pre-war Consular and Commercial 
Intelligence reports on the out-of-date methods employed 
by the British merchant in the sale of his goods abroad. 
We should have thought that to-day economic distress 
and the difficulty of finding markets would have driven 
the old househpld gods of Complacency and Indifference 
from their honoured place on the counter of the British 
merchant’s office. Yet here we have concrete evidence 
to the contrary. Lord D’Abernon is not only one of 
the best Ambassadors this country has had in recent 
times, but he is also a remarkably shrewd observer 
who has had a wide experience of foreigners and of 
foreign business methods. He is the last man to make 
an attack on British salesmanship unless he is thoroughly 
sure of his case. He returns to this country after a very 
successful mission which has established the fact that 
not only in the Argentine, but in all parts of South 
America, there is a strong reaction against the American 
commercial invasion and a desire for British goods. 
We trust that Lord D’Abernon’s remarks will be 
vigorously pressed home by the Chambers of Commerce 
and by all associations interested in our trade with 
South America. 

* ** * 


' The agitation in Roumania caused by the death of 
M. Buzdugan, one of the Council of Regency, has been 
set at rest by the appointment of M. Saratzeanu to 
fill his place. The new Regent appears to have been 
rather a “‘ dark horse.” He is, like his predecessor, an 
eminent judge, and he is a relative of the Minister of 
Finance—a fact which is regarded as helpful for the 
Government. His election met with opposition from 
the Liberal Party on the ground that the Government 
in putting him forward were usurping the royal 





prerogative. In any case, common sense and democratic 
principle alike would seem to justify the Government, 
and the attitude of the Opposition was clearly dictated 
by mere party motives. The party fight is always 
bitter and often unscrupulous in Roumania, and 
M. Bratianu’s friends are past masters in the art of 
making trouble. Happily, they are not the danger 
that they were, for Dr. Maniu and his National-Peasant 
Government are strong both in the Parliament and in 
the country. We notice, by the way, that Mr. Snowden 
has been criticised in some quarters at home for paying 
them some mild compliments at a luncheon the other 
day given to M. Madgearu, the Roumanian Minister of 
Industry, and for suggesting that they might reciprocate 
his goodwill by developing their economic relations with 
this country. But, surely, if there was any breach of 
the strict etiquette of diplomacy, it was a very minute 
one. And, if Roumania’s recently announced decision 
to mint a coinage here and to give a road-building 
contract to a British firm is the result of anything that 
Mr. Snowden said in public (which we very much 
doubt), why on earth should we grumble? 
* * * 


The Australian Labour Party has won a resounding 
victory in the Commonwealth elections. Mr. Bruce’s 
Coalition is completely routed; and the Labour leader, 
Mr. Scullin, will take office with a comfortable inde- 
pendent majority over the other parties. Mr. Hughes 
and his small group of followers, whose action in voting 
against Mr. Bruce caused the crisis, have held their 
own, but will not hold the balance of power in the new 
Parliament, as they doubtless hoped to do. Of the 
parties which formed Mr. Bruce’s Government, the 
Country Party, dependent mainly on farming support, 
has lost but little; and the brunt of the battle has 
fallen upon Mr. Bruce’s own followers, the Nationalists, 
especially in the towns. The main election issue was 
Mr. Bruce’s onslaught on the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Laws; and this, no doubt, played a large part in his 
defeat. The arbitration system is deeply rooted in 
Australian life. Most of Labour is for it; and, while 
it by no means entirely prevents strikes, it is also widely 
regarded in non-Labour quarters as a means of checking 
unrest by meeting legitimate claims. But Mr. Bruce 
was unpopular on other grounds besides his hostility to 
Commonwealth Arbitration. His Government had suc- 
ceeded in quarrelling with the States, and in raising 
against itself the cry of State rights. Labour’s entry to 
office will safeguard the continuance of the arbitration 
system; but otherwise it will hardly make a differ- 
ence that will be noticeable here, save that it will be 
more critical than its predecessor of attempts to foster 
migration, and more certain to support Mr. MacDonald 
in his foreign policy. 

* * ** 


The text of the new Widows’ Pensions Bill was issued 
on Wednesday. It is, of course, a supplement—and 
a very substantial supplement—of the existing Act. 
It will eventually add something over half a million to 
the total of old persons, widows, and orphans in receipt 
of pensions. These new pensioners will include widows 
between 55 and 70 whose husbands had not qualified 
them, widows over 70, who will get old-age pensions 
without any restrictions, and step-children and adopted 
children; and there are besides other minor extensions 
of the scheme. The measure was expected, and such 
criticism as it meets with is only half-hearted. Com- 
plaints are made that it does not fully redeem the 
Government’s pledges, for promises are alleged to have 
been given that every widow in the land would receive 
a pension. To which the cynic may reply that all 
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politicians promise a little more than they can carry 
out. And others may reply “ Wait and see”’; for this 
Bill is avowedly only a prelude to a larger measure 
which will revise and extend the whole system of social 
insurance. Some eyebrows are also raised at the 
expense of the scheme. The average annual cost up 
to 1986 is estimated at £8,000,000, and thereafter till 
1945 at £5,000,000. Can the nation afford such sums? 
Certainly it can, and more. Few members of any party 
will wish—and fewer still will dare—to vote against 
the Bill on financial grounds. We expect it, indeed, 
to have the easy passage that it deserves, though there 
may be disputes over this or that detail. 
* x * 

The mining question looks more and more like proving 
very awkward to tackle. It is not merely in itself very 
difficult; it also includes within its scope so many 
separate problems. Co-ordinated marketing, wages, 
hours are only three aspects of it which have to be 
dealt with to some extent apart, but also in close relation 
one to another. On the first, the owners have not yet 
submitted their final scheme to the Government. This 
is still before the owners’ conference; and, while this 
week’s conversations have thrown some more light 
upon its character, it is still not easy to say whether it 
is likely to meet the needs of the situation. On the 
question of hours, the general opinion seems to be that, 
temporarily, the eight hours’ day from bank to bank 
ought to be accepted as a compromise; but this still 
leaves open the further question whether definite legisla- 
tive provision is to be made for the return to a seven 
hours’ day after a reasonable period of transition. 
The hours question, moreover, cannot be dissociated 
from that of wages. Unless piecework prices are revised, 
reduced hours will mean reduced wages for many classes 
of mine-workers; but reduced wages are hardly to be 
thought of in face of the low levels of earnings that now 
prevail. On wages in general no approach has yet 
been made to agreement between the parties. The 
owners will not negotiate nationally; and the miners 
refuse to negotiate locally. It looks as if the Government 
will be compelled to set up effective minimum wage 
machinery both to settle wages in general, and to deal 
with the relation of wages to hours of labour. Mr. 
Cook, from his speech last week-end, is evidently very 
doubtful of the Government’s intentions, and is inclined 
to prophesy trouble. But the community cannot afford 
to allow another coal stoppage; it must somehow get a 
settlement, and it expects resolute action on the Govern- 
ment’s part. The owners, on their side, ought to 
realise this. Unless they come to terms, there will be 
no alternative to settling matters over their heads. 

* * * 


A curious situation has arisen this week at the meeting 
of the International Labour Organisation which is 
considering the international regulation of the hours and 
conditions of marine workers. The employers’ delegates 
have seceded, at least temporarily, from the conference, 
on the ground that the workers’ delegation is not 
properly representative of seamen’s interests. This 
appears to be a purely British matter, arising out of 
the recent quarrels between the National Union of 
Seamen and the Trades Union Congress. In accordance 
with precedent, the Government asked the Congress to 
Nominate the British workers’ delegate and assessors. 
The General Council of the T.U.C. nominated Mr. Ben 
Tillett, of the Transport Workers’ Union, and invited 
the Seamen’s Union to appoint assessors. This invita- 
tion was refused; and accordingly, while the other 
Unions organising seafarers are represented at Geneva, 
the largest, the National Union of Seamen, is absent. 
On this ground, it appears, the British owners refuse 
to regard the conference as representative, and the 


ewners’ delegation as a whole has temporarily with- 
drawn. The humorous aspect of the matter is that, 
in the meantime, the Seamen’s Union has made up its 
differences with the Trades Union Congress, and applied 
for re-affiliation to it. Actually, it looks very much 
as if the shipowners’ attitude were no more than a 


pretext for holding up business, which is nevertheless 
proceeding in their absence. 


* * * 


Brighton is almost a suburb of London, and in a 
sense the electrification of the main lines from London 
to Brighton, Hove and Worthing is no more than an 
extensive scheme of suburban electrification. In another 
sense, however, it is far more; for it is the first adoption 
of electric traction instead of steam for main line 
express traffic, where speed is a vital consideration. 
In ordinary suburban traffic, speed counts for something ; 
but frequency of service is far more important, and 
speed is mainly desirable because it enables more 
trains to be run per hour over a given track. In the 
London to Brighton service, on the other hand, while 
frequency of service matters, speed matters more; 
and the decision to electrify this part of the Southern 
Railway system brings electricity for the first time 
into definite competition with steam as the motive 
power of fast long-distance transit. The success of the 
Tubes was no good reason for anticipating any general 
supersession of steam by electricity. But if an electric 
locomotive can take us better than a steam locomotive 
from London to Brighton, why not from London to 
Glasgow or Aberdeen? We do not wish to be under- 
stood as prophesying the general supersession of the 
steam locomotive; but undoubtedly the Southern 
Railway’s decision to use the sum gained by remission 
of the railway passenger tax for the electrification of 
the London to Brighton lines does open a new chapter 
in the history of railway progress, and one that may 
have great consequences in the development of the 
“road versus rail”? controversy. 


* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: If the hungry sheep 
of Fianna Fail desire no more appetising fare than that 
provided in the official resolutions of the annual con- 
vention which met in Dublin this week, they are easily 
satisfied. Mr. de Valera, of course, still claims to be 
@ miracle-worker, though his miracles no longer include 
the restoration of the Republic or even the abolition of 
the oath of allegiance. He prefers to make a beginning 
with simpler feats such as the retention of the land 
qnnuities in Dublin, the transformation of the Gaelic- 
speaking areas into progressive industrial areas and the 
conversion of the Irish farmer to the view that, while 
circumstances compel him to sell cheaply abroad, 
patriotism ought to stimulate him to purchase dearly 
at home. It is not surprising that Mr. de Valera has 
been lamenting Ireland’s failure to cultivate the “ spirit 
of Fascism.” Even if he were equipped with the 
dictatorial powers of Mussolini, he would find it no 
easy task to reconcile these irreconcilables. While he 
may sigh on platforms for the right to enforce his policy 
with the aid of cudgels and castor-oil, Mr. de Valera 
realises that the great majority of his followers have 
abandoned any intention of fighting their battles else- 
where than on the floor of the Dail. Mr. Cosgrave is 
fully justified in complaining, as he did the other day, 
that the Opposition shows as yet little aptitude for 
Parliamentary work. But the significant fact of the 
Fianna Fail convention was the general recognition by 
delegates that they must address themselves to bread- 
and-butter questions even at the cost of sacrificing their 


claim to be regarded as patriots to whom compromise is 
the unpardonable sin. 
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AUSTRIA’S MEDICINE 
M ANY remedies have been prescribed during the past 


ten years for the rottenness in the state of Austria. 

Some of them have been applied with more or 
less success. International assistance coupled with internal 
fiscal reforms saved the country from collapse and palliated 
economic and social discontents. Prudent statesmanship has 
at one period or another averted grave political dangers- 
The bold policy of the Social Democrats in control of the 
municipality has improved conditions for the common people 
of Vienna, though it has irritated the bourgeoisie and the 
provincials. But Austria is still one of the most formidable 
problems created by the Peace of 1919. Truncated and 
isolated by the Treaty of St. Germain, she is denied the right 
of joining herself to Germany, and there are substantial 
objections to the alternative project of union in a “* Danubian 
federation.” She remains therefore ringed round by suspi- 
cious neighbours, cramped in her resources and torn by 
internal dissensions. These dissensions have appeared again 
and again in the conflicts between parties, between classes and 
between urban and rural interests. And they have crystallised 
now into the struggle between Socialism and Fascism (for 
this, in essentials, is what the Heimwehr movement means) 
that has produced the recent parliamentary crisis and threa- 
tened the country with civil war. Will Herr Schober’s new 
Government cure this mischief with the bottle of “‘ Constitu- 
tional Reform ” mixture that they are preparing ? 

It appears, from a speech made last Sunday by Herr 
Schumy, the Minister of the Interior, that the bottle is a 
big one, and contains some stiff ingredients. The powers of 
the President of the Republic are to be enlarged. He will 
in future be elected by plebiscite, instead of by Parliament, 
and he will have in his hands the right to appoint and dismiss 
Ministers, to summon and dissolve Parliament, and in certain 
cases to proclaim martial law. His position may or may not 
be further strengthened by the addition to the Bundesrat, 
or Second Chamber, of representatives of corporations. 
It will certainly be strengthened if the municipality of 
Vienna is to have its teeth drawn and its claws cut, as is 
proposed, and the capital made dependent only on the 
federal Government. Besides ‘these essays in concentration 
there are to be considerable electoral and parliamentary 
reforms. The present system of proportional representation 
is to be modified, and the voting age raised from 21 to 24. 
The number of seats in the federal Parliament will be reduced 
from 265 to 120, and the provincial Diets will be limited to 
20 members. 

The aim of the Government in all this, according to Herr 
Schumy, is to relax the rigidity of the party system and to 
avoid strengthening bureaucracy. We need not argue 
whether that seductive presentation of the case is a true one. 
No doubt the party system as it has worked in Austria is 
open to criticism, and it may even be that, as Dr. Seipel, 
the ex-Chancellor, has declared, the tyranny of party 
organisation is incompatible with genuine democracy. A 
change in the present form of proportional representation, 
which gives immense power to the party managers, may well 
be salutary. But in the main the proposals are clearly not 
the invention of men whose hearts are bleeding for democracy. 
They are a plan of reactionaries, and as such they will 
doubtless be received by the Socialists. Herr Schober 
himself may be regarded as a comparatively mild type of 
Conservative, though he has done his best in the past to clip 
the wings of the Social Democrats in Vienna. But he has 
men at his elbow and behind him who make no secret of their 
Fascist sentiments. Herr Vaugoin, the Vice-Chancellor 
and Minister of War, is a vociferous champion of the Heim- 
wehr, who encourages his followers to a fight @ outrance. 


Nor is Dr. Seipel noted for any weakness for popular 
principles. Other prominent persons in the councils of the 
Heimwehr are the German adventurer, Major Pabst, who 
gave some little trouble in his own country a few years ago; 
Dr. Rintilen, the Die-hard governor of Styria; and a number 
of officers of the old regime with Habsburg sympathies. 
The funds of the organisation come very largely from German 
industrials, who control various concerns in Austria and 
hope, it is said, to fortify themselves against labour by 
Fascist methods. All these malcontents do not, it is true, 
make a united band of brothers. Some of their shirts are 
black, others only grey, and there is no Mussolini to lead a 
march on Vienna. But with all the differences between 
Monarchists and Republican Pan-Germans, between anti- 
Semite priests and Jewish business men, there is a common 
opposition to the policy of the Social Democrats. It remains 
now to be seen whether Herr Schober’s attempted compromise 
will be accepted as a pis aller—more than that can hardly be 
hoped for—by the two factions. 

The parliamentary discussion of the Reform Bill has not 
begun as we write; but the press and the public have 
already taken it up, and it is evident that there are storms 
ahead. The Social Democrats will doubtless agree to some 
of the proposals without much difficulty, but to others 
they will offer a stiff resistance. They can hardly consent 
to making the President such a colourable imitation of the 
late Francis Joseph. Nor can we suppose that they will 
submit to the de-grading of Vienna and the loss of power 
that it would involve for them. There are hints at some 
modification of the Government’s proposal on this point 
which might satisfy the Social Democrats, or the majority 
of them. But it will have to be a drastic modification, if 
we may judge from the passion with which Burgomaster 
Seitz, in a speech last Monday, insisted on the maintenance 
of the “ rights” of the city. On the Government side there 
are divisions of opinion which may facilitate compromise. 
Herr Kunschak, one of the leaders of the Christian Social 
Party (i.e., the Conservative party which forms the majority 
in the Parliament) is anxious for an accommodation with 
the Social Democrats. He even went so far the other day 
as to oppose the fire-eating Herr Vaugoin, whom he was 
supposed to be supporting. His plea for shaking hands with 
the Socialists instead of bludgeoning them, though it has 
caused consternation in the Heimwehr, was received with 
loud applause by the meeting to whom it was addressed. 
But how far this policy of conciliation and common sens¢é 
will find favour among the bourgeois, the nationalists, the 
peasants and the rest of the components of Herr Kunschak’s 
party, it is impossible as yet to say. What does seem 
tolerably certain is that there will be lively struggles, not 
only in the Parliament, but in the council chambers of the 
parties. 

The struggles will be watched with anxiety by other 
nations, to whom the health or disease of Austria is a 
matter of serious concern. These nations, though they will 
not admit it, have the only real cure for the troubles of 
Austria in their own hands. The present Austrian Republic 
is a fantastic relic, a standing maladjustment in the body 
of the Continent. It is an utterly unsatisfactory entity 
from both an economic and a political point of view, and it 
is likely to remain so until it is united with Germany, as 
the vast majority of its inhabitants wish it to be. It is 
still useless, of course, to argue for the Anschluss in Paris 
and Rome and certain other capitals. We can only wait 
for the day to come when reason will triumph over the 
nationalistic fears and ambitions of the victors in the Great 
War. Till then Austria will continue to be the sick child 





of Europe, dosed painfully and expensively with bottles of 
purgatives and tonics. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
BANK RATE 


TT: rise in the Bank Rate has been so far reasonably ~ 


effective, and orthodox financial opinion is con- 

gratulating itself on the vindication of sound 
economic policy. That elusive entity, the City, is more 
disposed than ever to regard itself as the pattern of human 
wisdom, and all its critics as the worst sort of cranks. The 
results of Mr. Snowden’s inquiry into banking policy are 
being freely discounted in advance. Inquiry, it is said, will 
only hold the mirror up to perfection, and prove once more 
that Providence is, at least in banking matters, a staunch 
Conservative. 


In truth, however, the effectiveness of the higher Bank 
Rate has not yet been subjected to any severe test. The 
exchanges have improved, and gold has ceased for the 
moment to flow abroad; but there has been as yet no 
occasion of severe strain. Undoubtedly, the rise in the Bank 
Rate has momentarily arrested the tendency for gold to 
leave the country, whether it has done this mainly by 
checking the withdrawal of foreign balances or by causing 


an interruption in the lending of British money abroad. But ° 


for the moment a higher Bank Rate could hardly have done 
less than this; and it has actually been aided in doing it by 
the conjunction of affairs in the rest of the world. New York 
has abated its speculative activities, and is playing a part 
in the financing of seasonal crop movements, thus easing 
temporarily the strain upon the British exchange. Foreign 
avidity for gold—under what pressure who shall say ?— 
seems to have cooled a little for the time. Consequently, 
both the commercial and the non-commercial pressure on 
our exchanges has been relaxed, partly because of the 
higher Bank Rate, but, at least in part, from causes over 
which this country has no sort of control. 

Will these conditions last? We do not know. And we 
are accordingly not at all disposed to rest satisfied with the 
alleged vindication of the City’s policy. For the fact 
remains that the events of the past few weeks have plainly 
demonstrated the dependence of our monetary policy on 
New York, Paris and Berlin, and the necessity, on the 
orthodox view, for us to follow the trends of world finance 
with little regard for the needs of our own industry and 
trade. 

The City is looking at the effects—real or supposed—of 
the higher Bank Rate on the rates of exchange and the 
movement of gold. It is satisfied, because the exchanges 
have improved and the outflow of gold has received a check. 
But are these facts any sufficient grounds for congratu- 
lation? What we want to know is how the higher Bank 
Rate is affecting trade and industry in this country; and of 
that it is unfortunately too soon for any clear indication 
to be seen. 

A higher Bank Rate, we wrote in our previous article on 
this subject, means less as well as dearer money. It means 
this, not only because less people will be ready to borrow 
at six and a half than at five and a half per cent., but also 
because a rise in the Bank Rate is commonly accepted by 
the financial world generally as a signal that credit facilities 
are to be tightened up. The importance of the higher rate 
thus lies not only, or even mainly, in the addition which 
it makes to the cost of production—though this may make 
all the difference in certain cases, especially when trades are 
depressed and narrow margins common—but also, and even 
primarily, in its effect on the credit policy of the other banks. 
These, it is true, need not, if they can find borrowers at the 
higher rates, lend less because the Bank Rate has risen; 
but no one will deny that they commonly do lend less under 


such conditions or, at the very least, that they refrain from 
lending more. 

It is, however, clear that any increase in trade prosperity, 
or in the demand for labour, is bound to mean a demand for 
more credit. This will be true, whether the increase comes 
about in the normal way of trade or through action by the 
Government. In either case, increased industrial activity 


. Will involve a need for more, though not necessarily for 


cheaper, credit. But, under present conditions, for at least 


* half a dozen reasons we find it very difficult to believe that, 
« in face of the higher Bank Rate, the credit-granting agencies 
s will be ready to provide this additional supply. 


» In the first place, even if the higher rate checks the outflow 


» of gold, is it likely to bring much gold back, or to cause the 


retention of a much larger proportion of the new supply as 
*it comes upon the market? We very greatly doubt if it 
-is; and accordingly we doubt if there will be any material 
*increase in the gold basis on which at present our super- 
* structure of credit is reared. But will not this be regarded 
“by orthodox financiers as in itself a sufficient reason for 
.not allowing the supply of credit to be increased? We fear 
* it will. 

Secondly, even if the joint-stock banks were prepared to 
‘ grant credit more freely, and to ignore the increasing of the 
. Bank Rate, would the Bank of England let them? It has 
-means at its disposal, by selling securities, of drawing money 
to itself and so depleting the cash balance of the joint-stock 
banks, on the size of which they base, broadly speaking, 
the magnitude of their advances. If the Bank wants 
restricted as well as dearer credit—and it would be quite 
‘orthodox in wanting this—it has the means of making its 
will effective. 


_ Thirdly, will not the joint-stock banks themselves interpret 
‘the Bank’s wish as involving less as well as dearer credit, 
*and be for the most part perfectly prepared to follow its 
elead? Mr. McKenna may disagree; but the Midland Bank 
cannot in practice follow a different policy from the rest, and 
Mr. McKenna will have to toe the line if his fellow-bankers 
insist on following precedent in this matter. On all these 
‘grounds we are seriously afraid that there will be a tendency, 
‘following on the rise of the Bank Rate, if not to restrict 
credit, at any rate to put up an impossible barrier in the way 
of its expansion. 

The ground of this will be twofold. At the level of pure 
reflex action, the banker is prone to certain muscular move- 
ments of the financial body on the occurrence of certain 
recognised external stimuli. Less cash, less credit, is apt 
to be for him not an inference, but an instant and uncon- 
ditional response. But, on the level of consciousness, he 
‘will also seek to justify his action. More credit, he will 
say, tends to raise prices, less credit to lower them. Lower 
{nternal prices mean improved external exchanges, and 
serve to attract gold. So, gold being our objective, we 
must use the weapon of less as well as of dearer credit in 
order to get it. 

« Now this view carries those who hold it very far indeed. 
It means that industrial activity must be deliberately 
damped down in order to get gold. The gold, it is true, 
gan then be used to allow of more industrial activity; but 
only if the gold is really secured. If we are right in believing 
‘that under present conditions it cannot be easily secured 
‘or retained, the orthodox finance appears to be condemning 
us to an indefinite continuance of unemployment and 
depression. For, if the view is once accepted, it must be 
enforced against the Government just as much as against 
the private employer. If the Government starts works of 


public development and so employs more people, any 
tredits which it uses in doing this must be taken away from 
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private employers, in order that the total supply of credit 
may not be increased. This is no merely fantastic distortion 
of the orthodox view. The Treasury memorandum, issued 
on the eve of the General Election, argued in precisely these 
terms. Any attempt by the Government to place men in 
employment, we were told, would only reduce the funds 
available for private employers, and would achieve no 
addition to the total number of workers employed. From 
this point of view, the conditions which have forced a higher 
Bank Rate reinforce the argument that the volume of credit, 
and therefore of employment also, must be kept down. 

We term this view “ orthodox,” because we sadly fear it 
is held by many of those who are reputed the greatest 
authorities on banking matters and occupy the high seats of 
financial control. It is, we believe, none the less a quite 
mistaken view. There is, in fact, no reason why expanded 
credit should raise prices or depress exchanges, provided 
that it results in an equivalent expansion in the quantity of 
goods and services in the market. And there is no reason 
why it should result in an outflow of gold unless it either 
depresses the foreign exchanges or gives a stimulus to 
foreign lending or speculation in overseas countries. 

But, it is argued, this last is what it will certainly do. 
Our troubles over gold, largely due to the withdrawal of 
foreign balances from London, have been aggravated by 
over-lending to foreign borrowers. Expanded credits will 
in practice be largely used for such lending, and will therefore 
react on the exchanges and cause further loss of gold. It 
is pertinent to reply that the rise in the Bank Rate dis- 
courages foreign borrowing in London and British lending 
abroad, and therefore greatly diminishes the risk. It does 
not, therefore, follow on this ground that dearer money 
ought to mean less money as well, unless the bankers insist 
that it shall. But it is even more pertinent to draw the 
moral that the remedy should lie, not in restricting the 
total volume of credit, but in better guidance of it into the 
right channels. It is intolerable for beneficial enterprise to 
be lastingly restricted because the bankers are not in a 
position to discriminate between lending which produces 
desirable, and lending which produces undesirable, economic 
effects. 

Our point, then, is to urge that, in the present circumstances, 
there should be no restriction in the supply of credit to 
industry, but that rather every attempt should be made to 
find means for its expansion in such ways as will not raise 
prices, but balance larger credits by increased production. 
There is nothing in this policy that is in any way inconsistent 
with the utmost vigilance in assuring a stock of gold amply 
sufficient for all possible demands that can be made upon 
it as a means of settling overseas payments. But it may 
well be inconsistent with the convention which ties our 
supply of domestic credit tightly down to a fixed relation 
to the supply of currency, and the supply of currency, in its 
turn, down to a fixed dependence on the stock of gold. As 
long as we have gold enough for the meeting of all actual 
overseas claims, need we really worry how much more we 
have? Need we really limit our currency to a fixed fiduciary 
limit above our gold stock, or our bankers their credit to a 
volume bearing a more or less definite relation to the volume 
of currency, and therefore to the stock of gold? Surely we 
can safeguard the stability of our exchanges by methods 
less inconsiderate of our internal needs. Surely a “‘ managed ” 
currency and a “ managed” credit system are not incon- 
sistent with exchange stability or with the free convertibility 
of paper into gold. And surely it is well worth while to 
explore the possibilities of such a policy, in view of the evil 
consequences which follow from the present dependence of 
our currency and credit policy on world forces beyond our 


control. These are the questions into which we want Mr. 
Snowden’s committee to inquire; and we are by no means 
sure in advance that the result will be to hold up our present 
financial methods to the admiration of the world. 


A CHARLEMAGNE EMPIRE 


Paris : October. 
F the proposed Franco-German military economic and 
I political alliance, about which I wrote in THE New 
STATESMAN nearly two months ago, and which has 
since been the subject of much comment in Germany and in 
France, were to be taken seriously, it would be by far the 
most important diplomatic event since the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty. Such a description of diplomatic events 
is common enough, but for once it is justified. Here is no 
vague suggestion of the formation of the United States of 
Europe. Here is no generous generality, as is the pact for 
the renunciation of war. A concrete offer is made for the 
construction of “an Empire like that of Charlemagne.” 
Everything else in European diplomacy would sink into 
insignificance if there were any possibility of the realisation 
of such a gigantic conception. 

Why, then, have these revelations—though the word 
revelations is perhaps too strong for what has long been an 
open secret—not provoked more discussion? There are 
several reasons. In the first place, we have curiously 
ceased to concern ourselves with diplomatic realities. Our 
attention is absorbed by loose talk and idle speeches. Yet 
this scheme is so tremendous that it would certainly have 
been explored in all its implications had it not appeared 
to be simply preposterous. It sounds too grotesque to be 
worthy of our examination. When I wrote of it I took it 
to be the reductio ad absurdum of the notion of a Franco- 
German alliance. Nevertheless, the unofficial and irrespon- 
sible conversations and expositions involve a number of 
men, in greater or lesser degree, who are to some extent 
official, and who must be regarded as responsible. 

The articles of Arnold Rechberg were published freely in 
L’ Avenir, a French journal which is supported by powerful 
economic interests. This Nationalist organ, while arguing 
against Rechberg’s plan, evidently did not think that it 
should be rejected out of hand, for it afforded him the 
hospitality of its columns for his propaganda. Rechberg’s 
associations with the large German industrialists are well 
known. Chiefly he is connected with the potash industry, 
and he effected a union of French and German potash interests 
which give them a virtual monopoly in Europe. In the same 
way he concerned himself with the iron and steel cartel, and 
with the arrangements of the French and German chemical 
magnates. These industrial alliances, in his view, should 
prepare the way for a military and political understanding. 
He is obviously fond of publicity; but he would not have 
received so much had not his ideas fascinated men on the 
French side who have, rightly or wrongly, been generally 
supposed to be unfriendly to a: Franco-German rapproche- 
ment. Clearly, everything depends on what one means 
by a Franco-German rapprochement. The Radicals and 
Socialists have one conception and the Nationalists another. 

Arnold Rechberg, it is acknowledged, obtained an interview 
with M. Poincaré, then Prime Minister of France, in the 
spring of this year. There is, of course, no reflection on 
M. Poincaré, whose functions obliged him to see anybody 
who might contribute towards the solution of Franco- 
German problems. Nor is one entitled to guess at the 
importance which the Prime Minister attached to Rechberg 
himself and to Rechberg’s plan. Yet it is fair to say that 


M. Poincaré would not have received the German visitor 
had he considered him utterly negligible. 


The matter 
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appears to have been brought to the notice of the German 
Ambassador, von Hoesch. M. Poincaré intimated that if it 
was to be taken up it should first pass through the usual 
channels. There is some dispute on this point. 
Rechberg believes that M. Poincaré intimated that the final 
negotiations should be official, However this may be, 


M. Poincaré is careful to say that he does not dismiss a priori : 


the design of a Franco-German rapprochement. 

In this connection I may be permitted to recall a conversa- 
tion which I was privileged to have with M. Poincaré in 
(I think) the year 1921, before he had succeeded M. Briand 
as Prime Minister. How far I recorded it at that time I do 
not remember, but I certainly referred to it in my book on 
Poincaré. Roundly, M. Poincaré, even as the occupation 
of the Ruhr was becoming inevitable, declared that his 
ultimate objective was a Franco-German rapprochement. 
He was anxious first to obtain all the available cards, and 
to have a good hand for subsequent negotiations. 

It is denied that the French deputy, Paul Reynaud, had 


any official person, and that denial must be accepted without 
question. But M. Reynaud is a prominent Nationalist, who 
is indeed looked upon as the political chief of the movement 
organised by Henri de Kerillis of the Echo de Paris. M. 
Reynaud appears to have had relations with Herr Rechberg 
for several years; and though again we may admit that he 
did not attach particular importance to Rechberg’s views, 
yet he did not decline to listen to them. It is said that when 
General von der Lippe came to Paris last spring he lunched 
with M. Reynaud and Herr Rechberg, and that French 
senators and deputies, both of the Right and the Left, were 
present on this occasion. It is also said that at Berlin M. 
Reynaud met German politicians of the Right, the Centre, 
and the Left; and according to Herr Rechberg the conver- 
gence of views was very satisfactory. Doubtless it is per- 
fectly natural that von der Lippe should be received by M. 
Painlevé, the French War Minister. Doubtless it is not 
surprising to find two editors of Herr Hugenberg, the multiple 
newspaper proprietor and leader of the German Nationalists, 
interested in various exchanges of views. Doubtless it is 
not strange that General Walsch, the former French President 
of the Control Committee, should have pursued inquiries 
in Berlin. But these and other circumstances, taken together, 
are alleged to point to a genuine interest in the scheme. 
Other names are mentioned, notably that of Kerr Kloenne, 
a German Nationalist, who is said to have been in England 
as well as in France on political missions. It is probable 
that there is much more smoke than fire. It is also probable 
that Dr. Stresemann tried to dish the Nationalists in en- 
couraging the publication of some of these statements; his 
purpose being to show that while the Nationalists reproach 
him for making friends with France, they are, on their side, 
prepared to go much further. There is an unpleasant sus- 
picion of political manoeuvring in the whole of these revela- 
tions. After all, there is nothing to prevent anybody 
in any country from proposing the most impossible 
combinations, and it is not very difficult to induce prominent 
politicians to listen to utter nonsense in private conversations. 
Let us, nevertheless, summarise the Rechberg plan. The 
liaison of the essential industries of France and Germany 
has already been realised ; it should be followed by a military 
accord by which France and Germany would guarantee 
each other’s European frontiers, and by which the French 
and German armies would be in the proportion of 500,000 
men to 800,000 men. There should be a common 
Headquarters Staff, with the right to inspect the French and 
German troops, and elaborate military plans. The Belgian 
army might be affiliated. The late Marshal Foch, according 


Herr | 


to Rechberg, favoured such an alliance on the ground that 
it would render a Franco-German war impossible, and would 
guarantee European peace. 

Among the conditions of such an alliance are the evacuation 
of all German territories occupied by France, and the 
subsequent substitution of a Franco-German reparations 
settlement for the existing settlement. Poland should 
surrender Danzig and the Corridor—though Danzig would 
remain a free port, and France and Germany would guarantee 
to Poland unimpeded navigation on the Vistula. In Upper 
Silesia the German and Polish industrialists should work 
together, and the frontiers could thus be kept as they are. 
Indeed, Poland might be affiliated to the alliance. The 
clause of the Versailles Treaty relating to war guilt should be 
annulled. The union of Germany and Austria —the 
Anschluss—should not be opposed. England could, if she 
chose, come into the alliance. It is, of course, asserted that 
France and Poland would be thus secure, that nobody would 


. be menaced (except perhaps Russia, which under its present 
any authority to act as an emissary of the Government or of - 


government is the enemy of civilisation), that this new 
Empire of Charlemagne would assure tranquillity and 
prosperity to the nations of Europe. 

It will be seen that the obligatory motif of peace is intro- 
duced into this grandiose scheme for an industrial, political, 
and military alliance of the nations of Western Europe— 
France, Germany, Belgium, Poland, and even England. It 
will be interesting to observe whether the scheme is proposed, 
in any form, in any memorandum on the United States of 
Europe. The spirit of this scheme seems to me to be contrary 
to that of the spirit of an ideal United States of Europe; its 
real foundations are military. But it might not be difficult 
to confound the two ideas. 

Almost needless to say, French Radical opinion is definitely 
opposed to the alliance, and it is difficult to imagine that 
German Social-Democratic opinion will favour it. The worst 
of the plan is that it may serve, impracticable as it appears 
to be, to discredit genuine efforts for the reconciliation of 
Europe, which should have their centre in Geneva. One 
cannot regard the proposed substitution of Berlin for Geneva 
with equanimity. If there is little likelihood of an advance 
in this direction, it is to be hoped that the failure of the 
Rechberg proposal will leave unimpaired the work of the 
League of Nations. There are undoubtedly points in the 
plan which commend themselves; for instance, an arrange- 
ment between Poland and Germany respecting Danzig and 
the Corridor and Upper Silesia would be welcome. But no 
solutions, however acceptable in themselves, can be based 
upon a Franco-German military alliance. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE SEX WAR 


HERE has never been an age in the past history of 
the world that talked so much about sex and the 


sexes as the present one. Men have always talked, 
and often talked critically about women, since Adam 
was misled in the Garden of Eden. Women have often 
spoken ill of men, but not more often than they have spoken 
ill of women. But I am sure the word “ sex” is used a 
hundred times to-day for every time it was used a hundred 
years ago. Our newspapers are full of sex wars, sex re- 
pressions, sex this and sex that. Psychologists can explain 
to you everything a poet or novelist writes in terms of sex : 
even poems about horses and machinery are interpreted in 
this fashion. You would imagine that the present age had 


discovered sex for the first time and that the division of 
humanity into male and female was something unknown 
Yet, of all the 


even as recently as the age of Victoria. 
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generalisations that are made from day to day about sex 
and the sexes, it is doubtful if there is one in a thousand 
that is not either a commonplace or nonsense. 

The Bishop of Manchester, I see, is alarmed lest all this 
talk about sex may “ end in something of the nature of a 
conflict between man and woman.” He believes that 
there is a danger “‘ lest they should give the younger genera- 
tion the idea that married life was a long conflict, or, as has 
been jeeringly remarked, that permanent marriage was ‘a 
fight to a finish.’’ Some other people are equally per- 
turbed by the prospect of a sex war as a result of women’s 
competition with men for a livelihood. There are even 
alarmists who go so far as to picture a world in which, 
as a result of women’s possession of the vote, all the women 
will vote one side against all men, and, being in a 
majority, will win. This theory is evidence of an extra- 
ordinary belief in the fundamental hostility of men and 
women—a hostility which Nature, for her own purposes, 
has made quite impossible. 

That men are hostile to women is an assumption of a 
few feminists, but not one man in a hundred thousand is 
conscious of such hostility. And, if we can judge from the 
behaviour of other animals, the male is much more likely 
to be hostile to another male than to the female. In the 
farmyard the cock will pursue another cock with hatred, 
but he is a model of courtesy to the hens. This may be 
despised as hypocritical chivalry, but at least it prevents 
anything like a sex war in the farmyard. Man, it must be 
admitted, has not always lived up to the farmyard standard 
of behaviour, but then there is no dark page in the records 
of the farmyard telling of an Eden lost through feminine 
foolishness. Man has more to forgive than any of the 
other male animals. He has his moods of chivalry, but it 
is natural that he should also have his moods of resentment. 
And it would be idle to attempt to conceal the fact that he 
has expressed this resentment freely and frequently in his 
dyspeptic moments—also, probably, attributable to women. 
If you look up any dictionary of quotations you will find 
that man, remembering Eden, has said far bitterer things 
about women than women have said about men. Schopen- 
hauer, for instance, observes that “a woman who is 
perfectly truthful and does not dissemble at all, is perhaps 
an impossibility,” and, again, that “‘ the fundamental fault 
in the character of women is that they have no sense of 
justice.” Tolstoy enters in his diary : “‘ Regard the society 
of women as a necessary unpleasantness of social life and 
avoid it as far as possible,” and he is equally unflattering 
when he jots down: ‘‘ Woman is more impressionable than 
man. Therefore, in the Golden Age they were better than 
men; now they are worse.” The poets and dramatists are 
full of such sentences as: 


Woman’s love is writ in water, 
Woman’s faith is traced in sand; 
and : 


The souls of women are so small 
That some believe they’ve none at all. 


But to make up for this, men have also written humanely 
and enthusiastically about women—‘ A ministering angel 
thou,” “‘ Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected ” : 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman 

Except in the way of kindness is a wretch, 

Whom ‘twere gross flattery to name a coward, 
and all that sort of thing. Here, I think, men have shown 
themselves the more generous sex. No female poet has 
addressed man in general as “a ministering angel thou.” 
No female poet has ever written a line protesting against 
husband-beating. Female poets, indeed, do not seem to 
address poems to man as a generalisation at all. None of 
them, so far as I can remember, ever began a poem: 
‘“O Man.” If any of them had, I do not think it would 
have been a poem that men would have enjoyed reading. 


On the other hand, so many conflicting things have been 
said by men and women about men and women that it is 
perfectly impossible to deduce from them that men are 
hostile to women or that they like women, or that women 
are hostile to men or that they like men. Nor, indeed, 
is it possible for any human being, moderately rational, 
to regard the entire population of the cther sex with either 
hatred or affection. I confess for myself that, while wishing 
them well, I regard millions of women with complete 
indifference. But I regard several millions of men with 
the same indifference. I mean that, life being short, I should 
be sorry if they called on me. None of us can really like 
or dislike more than about a hundred fellow-creatures. 
For racial or sectarian reasons, we may in a vague way 
dislike millions of people at a time; but no one can dislike 
millions of people on account of their sex. There can never 
be sex antagonism on the grand scale till men and women 
live in different quarters in the cities and cease to depend 
on each other both for pleasure and for profit. One can 
afford to dislike Catholics or Protestants, or Christians or 
Jews, because one can live apart from them. But men 
and women cannot get sufficiently separate from each other 
to have a real sex war. 

That there is more vague hostility between men and 
women to-day than a hundred or a thousand years ago is 
very unlikely. No one can tell, for no one knows the whole 
evidence either for or against. Ill-tempered men have often 
said violent things about women in general when they 
quarrelled with their wives, and ill-tempered women have 
often said violent things about men in general when they 
quarrelled with their husbands. It has always been so, 
and it will always be so. Men and women were unhappily 
married long before the Georgian novelists revelled in the 
miseries of home life. The notion that marriage can ever 
become more of a conflict than it has been in the past need 
hardly be taken seriously. Even the increase in the number 
of divorces does not necessarily mean an increase of 
antagonism. It may mean merely that more people who 
are antagonistic to each other escape from each other’s 
company. If anything, men feel less antagonistic to women 
to-day than they have done for centuries. They may 
dislike them as competitors, when they are looking for a 
job, but even that dislike does not go very deep. For the 
rest, they spend more of their time in women’s company 
than did the domestic Victorians. The club and the public- 
house—those masculine reserves—are no longer what they 
used to be, and it is to be feared that before long women 
will have invaded both of them even more effectively than 
she does at present. The danger of the future, indeed, is 
not that there will be a sex war, but that there will be a 
peace so disastrous to man that he will not have a club 
or a public-house of the old-fashioned kind left wherein to 
rest his head. But even then no woman will write poems 
idealising man, and many men will write poems idealising 
woman, and everything will be very much as it has been 
before. Y. ¥. 


WHY “BRITANNICA”? 


T is difficult for an Englishman to criticise the new 
I Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
on its real merits. If only it had been given another 
name one might have hailed it as one of the finest works of 
reference that has ever been produced. But alas, we cannot 
forget the old Encyclopedia Britannica, the greatest encyclo- 
pedia that was ever produced, a monument of universal 
culture. And here, under the same name we have a master- 


piece of modern journalism; bright articles, bright pictures— 
the veryething for the ‘‘ Home.” Almost every page reminds 
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us that our great encyclopedia is no longer ours. It is 
owned in America, printed in America, and largely written 
in America. From the point of view of typography the title 
and opening pages of each volume are an eyesore. That 
perhaps does not matter very much, since one’s primary 
object in using an encyclopedia is not to find examples of good 
typography, and the general type employed throughout the 
work—apart from the new heavy “ cross-heads ”—is a close 
imitation of that of the admirable Eleventh Edition. But 
the change goes much deeper. We had been warned by 
advertisement that this new edition was to be “ completely 
re-written,” that it was to be “ humanized ” and “ picturized,”’ 
but we had not been warned of the extent to which it was 
to be Americanised. 

It is an admirable work; it is only the retention of an 
ancient and honoured name, no longer applicable, that 
rankles. The new edition is not a “ British” work. 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” perhaps or “ Nordic ” or “Anglo-American,” 
but certainly not British. A British encyclopedia, for 
example, would not inform us that members of the House of 
Commons enjoy the privilege of free travel on British rail- 
ways; nor in a record of great “ Trans-Oceanic Flights ” 
would it put Col. Lindbergh at the top of the list and make no 
reference whatever to the two Englishmen who crossed the 
Atlantic successfully eight years before him; nor again in 
referring to Newcastle would it describe it as ‘“ Newcastle 
(England) ” ; nor should we find in it such a heading as “ Pro- 
gressive Education Movement, The (in Europe called New 
Education). Ten thousand similar examples might be 
cited from this new “ Britannica.” A few must be men- 
tioned here. 

There is an article on the construction and use of naval and 
military ordnance. This is a subject, especially on the naval 
side, upon which Great Britain might be regarded as having 
some claim to “ parity” (shall we say?) with the United 
States. It is a splendidly illustrated article containing no 
less than 44 first-class photographs, and every single one of the 
44 refers to America—American steel works, American war 
ships, American naval guns, American field artillery. Why 
then “ Britannica’? We open another volume and turn 
to the article on Landscape Gardening (or rather “‘ Landscape 
Architecture ” as it is called in America and in this book). 
The main article is written by an American about America, 
with “* England ” as a sub-heading. We find again a number 
of splendid photographs and diagrams, of which over 30 
relate to the United States and 8 to England and Scotland. 
In the article on “ Bridges” 382 out of about 50 bridges 
illustrated are American. In the article on ‘‘ Motor Cars,”’ 
81 of the illustrations are American and 4 British. Of the 
various types of “‘ Motor Boats ” shown all are American. 

In the article on “ Judicial Reform ” we are told at the end 
of the first paragraph that “ this article refers only to the 
United States.”” The article on “ Railways” covers 37 
pages, of which 35} are written by Americans, and 29 of its 
40 illustrations are American. In the article on “ Poultry ” 
26 out of the 82 illustrations are American. The article on 
“ Posters? has two coloured illustrations, both American 
and both quite inferior to the best British work. In the 
article on ‘* Cartoons” there are 10 illustrations, of which 
2 are German and 8 American. No mention is made of any 
Punch artist or of F. C. Gould, or Dyson, or Low. 

All these examples have been chosen at random from 
three or four volumes. It is unnecessary to lengthen the 
list, though it would be very easy to do so indefinitely. We 
have given them merely to justify the repetition of our 
question, Why “Britannica”? Frequently the word 
“national,” as in ‘* National Broadcasting Corporation ”’ or 


“* National Thrift Committee,” is used without any explana- 
tion that the nation referred to is the American, not the 
British. Why then “Britannica”? Englishmen have 
of course no legal power to dispute the misnomer. The 
American publishers who purchased the copyright are 
entitled to use the name, but they must not be surprised if 
they find Englishmen feeling a little sore about it, and 
inclined to cling to their Eleventh and Thirteenth Editions. 
It is a very good encyclopedia, but it is no longer a British 
encyclopedia, and is obviously likely to become even less so 
in future editions. 

Before referring to the merits of the new edition as a whole 
there are some other complaints and criticisms which must be 
made. One finds for example an article on “ Periods in 
Art” (actually indexed under “P”!) which might be 
worthy of publication on the ‘* magazine page ” of a penny 
newspaper in the silly season, but which is really not above 
that level. One finds again an article on Lamps and Lamp 
Shades (occupying about two-thirds of the space given to 
“ Aviation”). It contains nine coloured reproductions, 
all apparently from the designs of the writer of the article, 
ten wholly uninteresting photographs (as of a woman sewing 
a white lampshade or a man wiring an ordinary electric 
standlamp) and a number of diagrams. This sort of thing 
is surely an indication of very slack or chaotic editorship. 
Then again one finds an article on “‘ Lawn Tennis,” profusely 
illustrated with photographs such as are to be seen throughout 
the press during the Wimbledon Tournament, contributed 
by someone who is allowed to write of ‘‘ stroking” a ball 
when he means “ striking” and “‘ stroked” when he means 
“struck.” Finally, one must observe that almost all the 
small line drawings with which the text is so profusely 
‘* picturized,”’ are beneath contempt both in their choice and 
in their execution. One finds, for example, the article on 
** Kentucky ” broken up by a drawing (about the size of a 
large postage stamp and slightly out of perspective) of ‘‘ The 
House in which Stephen Foster wrote ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home ’.” Who Stephen Foster was, or what was the nature 
of his composition, or why he wrote it, are questions which 
are not answered in the text. We suppose the Britannic 
reader is presumed to be able to answer them for himself. 
A few pages later there is a drawing of a Korean warship of 
the sixteenth century which .. . 

But one tires of cavilling. We have to accept the fact 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica in its latest form is no 
longer British, no longer a monument of British learning and 
scholarship, but rather a triumph of American journalistic 
enterprise, conducted on a thoroughly sound commercial 
basis. Once that unpalatable fact is accepted and put aside, 
we can very easily allow ourselves to admire. For this 
Fourteenth Edition of the Anglo-American encyclopedia is 
full of first-rate stuff. In certain ways the majority probably 
even of its British readers will find it greatly improved. 
Its ‘“‘ handiness,”’ as well as its appearance, approximates to 
that of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, in spite of its much greater 
bulk. We do not say this in derision. The old Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica was undoubtedly a bit top-heavy. It was 
weighed down by its completeness and its scholarship. It 
contained a great deal of matter—now largely eliminated— 
which was written by experts for experts, and could be 
understood by no one else. Its articles, for example, on 
Mathematical Physics or on Organic Chemistry were largely 
beyond the comprehension even of men who had taken first 
class university honours in these subjects. This has been 
avoided in the new edition. We may take as an example the 
articles on the Infinitesimal Calculus in the Twelfth and 
Fourteenth Editions respectively. In the former, the article 
was a highly expert monograph occupying about 17 pages, 
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and quite incomprehensible to more than about one reader 
inamillion. In the latter, the article occupies about 4 pages, 
and can be understood by anyone who possesses even an 
elementary knowledge of the principles of the Calculus. If, 
for example, one wishes to work out a practical problem or 
follow an argument involving some use of the more elemen- 
tary forms of differentiation, of which one’s recollection has 
become rusty from disuse, one can turn up this article and 
get exactly what one wants. One could not do that with the 
old Encyclopedia; yet, after all, it is just for such emergencies 
that an Encyclopedia is wanted. Here, then, is a definite 
improvement which affects a great number of scientific 
articles—articles which in the old editions had gradually 
swelled into over-elaborate treatises. We can remember, 
indeed, the time when the article on ‘* Hydraulics” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was the only advanced text-book 
on the subject that existed in the English language, and had 
to be reprinted in separate form for the use of engineering 
students! That was all very well, but it was a little too 
much of a good thing. A collection of treatises does not 
make a handy work of reference. 

Here we are entirely on the side of the innovators. 
are on their side also—though rather reluctantly—as regards 
their introduction of cross-headings in heavy type. They do 
not look nice, but they certainly make it easier to find 
quickly exactly what one wants in a long article. The 
photographic illustrations also, though we may complain 
in some respects of their choice, form as a whole an immense 
addition to the value of the work. In short, the “ pic- 
turizing ”’ (if we except the dreadful “ picturettes ” inserted 
in the text) is far better than so horrible a word might have 
led one to expect. For the “ humanizing,” in so far as we 
may detect it in articles on family budgeting or on how to 
carve a joint, we cannot profess very much appreciation or 
respect. It seems to have led to the introduction of a good 
deal of ephemeral rubbish more suitable to a newspaper than 
to an encyclopedia. But the “ modernizing ” has been well 
done. A pretty clean sweep of the old stuff which had 
appeared in edition after edition had undoubtedly become 
necessary, and the sweeper has on the whole conducted his 
operations with an intelligent discretion. If it is no longer 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is at any rate an exceedingly 
good and useful Encyclopoedia—all the more useful perhaps 
because the new parts of it have been composed largely by 
journalists rather than by scholars. It should have a great 
sale in the Middle-West—and in England too—and, after all, 
business is business. 


We 





Correspondence 
PROBLEM OF THE BANK RATE 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to say as a student of economics who 
has specialised in banking and currency for many years, with 
regard to your article with the above heading and in reply to the 
latter part of it that the two cruces of the currency problem, 
especially in its relation to gold, would seem to be (1) the absence 
of free trade in gold bullion and (2) the convertibility of the 
cheque deposit pounds in bankers’ books into terms of legal 
tender money. By the expression “ absence of free trade in 
gold bullion’? I mean the fact that by section 4 of the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, the price of gold is precluded from falling 
below £3 17s. 9d. per standard ounce, no matter how cheap and 
plentiful it would be but for this legal provision. Now, when 
this Act was passed in 1844, the world’s available supply of gold 
for currency purposes was not much above £168,000,000, whereas 
now the world’s available supply of gold for money is about 
£3,000,000,000, yet we are asked and expected to believe that 
the value of gold can never move in a downward direction below 
£3 17s. 9d. the standard ounce, but can only move upwards. 


This seems to me unreasonable, to say the least. The other rux 
of the currency question is the convertibility of the cheque 
deposit pounds in bankers’ books into terms of legal tender, and, 
judged by this test, there would seem to be a shortage of about 
£1,400,000,000 to be made good. Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand this problem cannot do better than read a pamphlet, 
published by Messrs. Blades, East and Blades in 1907, entitled 
The Depreciation of Securities in Relation to Gold, by the late 
Sir E. H. Holden, M.P. Sir Edward, in the course of this article, 
which embodied the terms of an address delivered at Liverpool on 
December 18th, 1907, illustrates the subject by the isosceles 
triangle, gold, loans and credit, and pointed out that the danger 
spot was the dole. The only way in which the gold bases of 
the triangle can be broadened is by cheapening the price of gold 
bullion, and the only way in which its price may be cheapened 
is by repealing section 4 of the Act of 1844. If the price of gold 
were cheapened, it would have the effect of considerably lightening 
the burden of our debt to America, which is payable in gold 
bullion.—Yours, etc., Vivian E. HOoskInc. 
4 Grand Parade, Brighton. 
October 15th. 


AGRICULTURE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am too old to be very much disturbed by Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s attack on me, but I might point out that it is not 
very courteous to suggest that because I disagree with him I am 
not very scrupulous. Besides it may not be true. 

May I say a few words in reply? I have had considerable 
experience of co-operation in this country, and am a keen 
supporter of it in general; nevertheless, my experience brings 
me to my main conclusion that co-operation amongst farmers 
does not provide a remedy for the problem of marketing English 
produce. This I believe to be the clear lesson of the last twenty 
years. 

I also feel sure that the alternative proposal—the conclusion 
of those who have made what is perhaps the most careful study 
of the problem—is sound, and that a functional organisation 
does provide a remedy. One may put this point from a slightly 
different angle. The farmers’ business is to farm, and what we 
need in this country is some form of distributive trust that will 
take the farmer’s produce off his hands at a fair price, securing 
the balance only from abroad, and sending all to the centre where 
it is needed. 

Wherever one looks carefully into the problem, it seems to me 
that this form of solution is emerging. What I said about Ireland 
is based on an article in THE NEw Statesman, the accuracy of 
which I cannot doubt. 

Time will show whether Sir Horace’s analysis is correct or 
whether I am right.—Yours, etc., MONTAGUE ForpDHAM. 

Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, 

London, S.W. 1. 
etober 10th. 


THE FABULOUS REALM OF AMERIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn, 


Sir,—A propos of Lord Olivier’s trenchant article on ‘‘ The 
Fabulous Realm of Ameria ”’ in your last week’s issue, the following 
extract from a letter that I received by a recent mail from a Kenya 
resident may be of interest. My correspondent, who is neither 
an official nor a missionary, but controls considerable landed 
interests in Kenya, is a strong advocate of the policy of a separate 
administration and budget for the native reserves—a policy which 
he states is receiving a steadily growing measure of support among 
those with most knowledge of native affairs. 

Dealing with the claim of the small body of settlers to control 
two and a half million natives, my correspondent writes : 

‘** Suppose Irishmen were barbarians and came, as they do, to 
work for Scotch employers. Suppose further that Scotsmen 
were ignorant of Erse and Irishmen of Scotch, and that the two 
races communicated with each other in execrable French, also 
that Scotsmen were forbidden to own land in Ireland. That is 
not a bad picture of Kenya and the reserves. The Scotch 
employers now want to take a large share in the government of 
Ireland in virtue of their employment of Irish labourers in their 
factories! I say it is grotesque. The “ Irish” must be trained 
and educated by disinterested people who know them and live 
among them. The Scotsmen may well be expected to give them 


a decent economic education in Scotland under suitable conditions, 
but their general civilisation and welfare should not be in the 
hands of absentee employers who depend on them for a living.” 
Yours, etc., 

V. E. SOMERVILLE. 


October 15th. 
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REAL CHILDREN 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The Christopher Robin of the books which I have 
written has been crooned over so sweetly by sentimental mothers 
that I am neither hurt nor surprised at any very natural reaction 
shown by unsentimental reviewers. But if your reviewer of A 
High Wind in Jamaica is to revolt against him, he may as well draw 
his sword in the right cause, or be sick in the right basin. He 
says that “ real children, as distinct from Christopher Robin,” are 
amazing and heartless egoists, as Mr. Hughes knows, and as the 
uninformed and sentimental Mr. Milne, by inference, does not. 
It would be cruel to ask him to read my books, but perhaps he 
will not mind listening to four lines from them. 

In the very first poem which introduces Christopher Robin to 
the public he is described as going to Buckingham Palace with 
his nurse. She tells him about the soldiers and the King, and 
at the end of it all he has but one comment to make. This is it: 

Do you think the King knows all about me ? 

One can lay bare the amazing egotism of a child in a whole book 
or in one line; it is a matter of preference. Anyhow, there it is— 
for anybody with understanding. 

In the last poem written about him he is supposed to be 
describing the pleasures of being in bed. He ends a resumé of the 
irritating formalities of bed-going in these words : 

They’ve all of them been and kissed me lots, 
They’ve all of them said good-night 
—and then, delightedly sailing into a different metre, he cries : 


Here I am in the dark alone ! 

It may be possible for Mr. Connolly to read in these words what 
is there written ; namely, the impatience of a child to escape from 
the meaningless and indistinguishable embraces of those who love 
him, so that he may get back to himself again. I do not know 
how many times people want things underlined before they under- 
stand them, but I always feel that the reader ought to do some of 
the work for himself. 

I have quoted from the first and last Christopher Robin poems. 
I spare you the poems in between, for Mr. Connolly’s reference to 
him as to a well-known character seems to imply that he is also a 
consistent character. I also spare you any extracts from the 
two books of stories in which he appears ; but as in these he is the 
supreme deity in a parentless world of his own making, the qualities 
of ** real childhood ” may be said to attach to him under a patent 
which Mr. Connolly himself has granted.—Yours, etc., 

13 Mallord Street, A. A. MILNE. 

Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RADIO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN, 


Sir,—It was excessively foolhardy of me to mention musical 
matters in my article on the Radio Exhibition; I might have 
guessed that the pack would instantly give tongue. But neither 
Mr. Hayes nor Mr. Mayer attacks me; both have erected a 
target of their own creation, and felled it with shrewd blows. I 
wrote in pity for thove numerous boys and far more numerous 
girls forced to learn music against their will, hating the business, 
and perhaps at last by a ghastly perversion developing a coy 
conceit in their own appalling performances. If Mr. Hayes can 
make the playing of any instrument both easy and pleasant to 
such children, good luck to him; I wish I could re-live my youth 
and prove to him that he would have failed with me; or that it were 
possible to allow him to experiment with my own children, who 
could only be dragged into his music room if they were first 
fettered. 

Mr. Meyer seems to think that I pray for the decease of all 
“active and enthusiastic amateurs.” There was not a syllable 
in my article to suggest such a crack-brained conclusion. 

I note with real interest that both gentlemen seem to think it 
is possible by modern methods of teaching to convert any child 
into a happy and moderately competent musician. If they really 
think so, it would be very interesting if you, Sir, would allow one 
of them to enlarge on the point in your columns ; for Iam convinced 
that their united efforts would have been a most dismal failure 
in my own case. One of the obstacles ahead of them is the fact 
that in certain specialised educations there is not at present time 
formusic. It was this fact that released me from a long purgatory. 

Yours, etc., 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE AUTUMN BOOK LIST 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN, 

* Str,—We notice in your Autumn Book Supplement, which 
appeared in the current issue, a list of books, principally under 
the heading ‘“‘ Law, Politics and Economics,” against which our 


name appears as publishers. This list is wrong, as none of them 
are our publications, although, of course, as bookseHers we stock 
them. A copy of our Monthly List giving details of our new 
publications was sent you some time ago, but no mention of these 
books appears in the Supplement. We should be glad if you 
would be good enough to correct this mistake in as early an issue 


as possible.—Yours, etc., P. S. Kine anp Son, Lrtp. 
October 16th. 


[We regret the error which was due to the inclusion in Messrs. 
King’s ‘“‘ Monthly List’ of a number of books which they are 
not publishing themselves. This fact is stated in their ‘* List ’’ 
but was unfortunately overlooked.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


WHO GOES THERE? 


O many modern artists an army on the march is a 
collection of mechanical figures, no one of them 


differing from another. They try to convey, by 
their pictures, their own muddle-headed idea that, the men 
being “‘ part of a vast machine” (as the saying goes), none 
of them has the smallest individuality. Such artists have 
either never marched in the ranks themselves or else are 
singularly unintelligent. For it is precisely when the army 
is on the march that each man is fully himself. And this 
was never so true as when a certain body of Spanish recruits 
came shambling out of their barracks under a hot summer 
sun, and turned northwards. 

A bugle-call warned me of the impending event; but it 
was not the ordinary Spanish bugle-call. It was blown 
as though an agricultural labourer had been handed a bugle 
stuffed with straw. It was a croaking and a braying sound. 
But it evidently summoned the troops to the parade ground. 
For not long afterwards the column (if such I may call it) 
emerged from the gates of the barracks. There was no 
band, but at the head rode a dainty young man with a face 
that Velasquez might have painted. He was dressed in a 
beautifully new uniform, with a sword at his side, gleaming 
spurs and shining boots; his horse looked as sleek and 
well bred as a Derby winner, and trod daintily, lifting its 
feet high into the air. And behind this elegant figure came 
the recruits; five deep, six deep, two deep; in knots and 
bundles and groups; talking, laughing, singing. Some 
of them had complete uniforms, others had half a uniform, 
and yet others were in mufti. There were men in alpargatas, 
men with bare feet, men in slacks, men in puttees that were 
wrapped round their legs like odd lengths of sacking. One 
man had spurs and a large straw hat, another carried a rifle 
carelessly under his arm as though he were off for a day’s 
shooting. Here and there, when two or three men in 
argument stopped to gesticulate or to drive home a point, 
their neighbours would walk round them or push them to 
one side. One man stepped right out of the ranks and went 
across the square to talk to a girl who was lounging outside 
a shop, and a half-dozen non-commissioned officers, walking 
together at the side of the column, cried out good-natured 
badinage, and congratulated the man upon his choice of a 
little friend. The noise was deafening, but the officer rode 
on unmoved, his head held high, as though he well knew that 
he led the flower of the army. 

In the midst of this rabble there were two very serious 
youngsters who stepped out bravely—left, right; side by 
side. Nobody chaffed them, but a man near them, who was 
lighting a cigarette, looked askance at them. He was 
clearly disgusted at this parade of soldierly qualities, and 
regarded them as foolish boys whose heads were crammed 
with fine, heroic tales of soldiers, and who had seen pictures 
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of noble fellows stepping out priggishly in just such a 
manner. 

The officer had by this time turned the corner of the 
square and was out of sight, and the column itself was 
spreading out more and more, and becoming more and more 
shapeless every moment. Three men with linked arms were 
doing a dance step, while two of their companions clapped 
their hands and bawled a tune for them. This delay left 
a large gap in the column, through which passed an old 
woman leading a mule. This mule she handed over to one 
of the soldiers while she went off on some business or other. 
The soldier stepped out of the ranks, such as they were, and 
placidly held on to the rope which the old woman had given 
him. Nobody took the least notice of the incident. 

The tail of the column was now emerging from the barrack 
gates. Several men stepped aside and shaded their eyes, 
gazing up the square to where the head of the column had 
vanished round the corner. They seemed to be wondering 
whether it was worth their while to take part in this route 
march at all, seeing that there was no officer in sight. They 
stopped at the gates and appeared to hold a rapid 
consultation. Then they decided to join their comrades; 
and they formed up, and came stumbling in the wake of 
the column. Just in time. Out of the gates rode a second 
officer on a caracoling horse. He seemed to survey the 
wreck with a practised eye. He looked this way and that, 
cantered forward a few yards, paused, advanced again. 
One or two of the men pointed at him, but most of them 
took no notice at all. He spoke no word, but I fancied (and 
it may have been mere fancy) that a sardonic smile drew 
down the corners of his sensitive mouth. As he moved 
forward, a wild bugle-call rang out from the barracks— 
(the bugler had evidently hauled the obstruction out of his 
instrument). The effect was magical. Men almost dropped 
in their tracks. Some stood still as statues, as though 
rooted to the ground; some watched to see what their 
comrades would do; some looked inquiringly into each 
other’s faces. One or two turned right round and faced 
the barracks expectantly, as though waiting a repetition of 
that romantic music. The officer continued to watch them 
with a disdainful eye. 

The call was not repeated. There were hurried con- 
versations, which here and there broke out into quarrels. 
Voices were raised, and when the column began to shuffle 
on again slowly, all the gaiety had gone. It was now like a 
debating society on the march. But those who held that 
it was their job to move on, and that the call had not 
summoned them to return, were in the majority. The 
pace quickened, the songs rose again, and, under the eye of 
the officer, this extraordinary army ambled northwards. 

As I was remaining in the town for some hours, I had 
hopes of seeing the triumphant return of the column, but I 
never saw it again. Perhaps they wandered on, a formation 
growing more ragged at every step, until the remnant were 
rounded up like cattle in the summer twilight. Perhaps 
they came back to their barracks independently, in twos and 
threes, when they felt inclined to. It may be that I shall 
return one day to the town and see them march out in 
perfect order — trained, disciplined, fully-fledged soldiers. 
And if that happens something will be lost from the world. 
For there are any amount of armies that can drill and march 
and keep their ranks. What we want when we are on holiday 
is an army that is as full of surprises as a circus. 

Which reminds me: what happened to the soldier who was 
left behind to hold the mule for the old woman? 


J. B. Morton. 


THE SILVER TASSIE 

S is well known, Mr. Sean O’Casey’s play, The Silver 
A Tassie, was rejected by the directorate of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, where his name as a dramatist 
had first been made. Those who have merely read the play 
will possibly sympathise with the Abbey Theatre management 
in thinking that Mr. O’Casey had not been successful in 
his symbolised treatment of the war scenes in Act II. of 
The Silver Tassie, but a visit to the Apollo Theatre will 
prove that Mr. C. B. Cochran has shown more imagination 
or more courage than Mr. W. B. Yeats and his fellow- 
directors of the Abbey Theatre. For on the stage this act, 
*“somewhere in France,” with scenery most effectively 
designed by Mr. Augustus John, does undeniably succeed. 
Nobody who has not had practical experience can fully realise 
the difficulty of judging from merely reading a play its 
effect upon the stage; it calls for the exercise of a dramatic 
sense, a sense of the theatre, which is comparatively rare 
and never infallible. In this instance Mr. O’Casey has proved 
right, for whatever may be said in criticism of his play it 
does triumphantly “ come off” upon the stage, and holds 

one’s attention firmly from beginning to end. 

Nevertheless there is, it seems to me, a serious flaw in 
the play which the effectiveness of each scene, taken by 
itself, temporarily masks. It lacks the homogeneity, the 
essential unity of a really good play. In saying this it must 
be made clear that I am not now judging The Silver Tassie 
as a theatrical entertainment; as such it is altogether 
exceptional and immeasurably better and more enjoyable 
than the majority of the successful plays of the season. 
The flaw is that the Irish scenes of the first, third and fourth 
acts do not unite with the war scene of the second act. 
No doubt this is what prevented the play from being 
accepted at the Abbey Theatre; but Mr. O’Casey’s sense 
of the theatre is so strong that it is only after the play is 
over that we begin to perceive this defect and to realise 
that we have come away with a number of fragmentary 
impressions instead of with a single unified impression. 

In the first act we have a couple of typical O’Casey 
characters, Sylvester Heegan and Simon Norton, conversing 
in that legendary Irish style of comic magniloquence which 
all Saxons find irresistible. As an Englishman I plead 
guilty to an immediate softening of the brain and the heart 
whenever I hear an authentic Irishman speak. Even some, 
though a very few, Ulstermen have a slightly similar effect 
on me; but Mr. O’Casey’s Irishmen are irresistible and 
Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, who played the part of old Heegan, 
was a perfect example of the type. He played with that 
concentration on the word or action of the moment that is 
essential to the maximum effect of good comedy acting, 
whereas his foil, Mr. Sidney Morgan as Simon, was slightly 
conscious of the effect of what he was saying or doing and that 
always weakens the illusion. None of this weakening was per- 
ceptible in the extremely fine performance of Miss Beatrix 
Lehmann as Susie, the Salvation Army hot-gospeller, whose 
delightful tirades about God and damnation were delivered 
superbly. As Harry Heegan, the footballing son who has 
won the cup, the Silver Tassie, three times for the local 
Avondale Football Club, Mr. Charles Laughton had a 
difficult part, and he was much more effective in the last two 
acts as the crippled soldier returned from the war than as 
the excited local “‘ blood’ leaving for the front with his 
friends Barney and Teddy. 

As a study of Irish life, of the complex of feelings pro- 
duced in a small group of people and of the way in which 
their lives have been actually affected and distorted by the 
war, The Silver Tassie is admirable. The different types 


are all clearly and distinctly sketched, and the return of 
Teddy blinded to his flighty but affectionate wife; of the 
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crippled Harry and his girl Jessie, who immediately deserts 
him for his perfectly sound friend Barney, and the reunion 
of all these at the social dance at the Avondale Football 
Club is done with unfailing vigour and tact and with that 
natural realism which is a striking characteristic of Irish 
writers. But none of these people seems to have any real 
share in the events of the second act. Of course, it might 
be argued that they were mere puppets in the Great War, 
that they could not possibly act as individuals there or have 
any personal and significant relationship with what was 
happening, and that Mr. O’Casey has faithfully represented 
this fact by treating the war symbolically in Act II. and 
reducing his characters to the measure of the imperceptible 
puppets which they in actuality would have been. But 
the laws of Art are not the same as the laws of Nature, and 
in being true to reality Mr. O’Casey, in my opinion, has been 
dramatically untrue. It is dramatically necessary to make 
the auditor believe that his dramatis persone are actually 
present in the scenes in which he shows them; these scenes 
must have significance for them and be related to them as 
individuals. How this is to be done when making your 
characters take part in events on so colossal a scale as the 
recent Great War is precisely the problem which the artist 
has to solve, and I don’t think that Mr. O’Casey has solved 
it in this case. 

On the other hand, if we take Act II. by itself it is, I 
venture to declare, the most successful representation of the 
war that has yet been seen upon the stage. In Journey’s 
End we only see the war as it affected a few individuals 
limited in type and circumscribed in situation. What the 
author of that play was concerned with was the effect upon 
a small group of individuals of being cooped up together 
under bombardment. Of the war as the colossal nightmare it 
was, he does not essay to give a picture, nor to make any 
judgment upon it. Mr. O’Casey does both. He has been 
extremely well served by Mr. Augustus John, who has designed 
the setting; by Mr. Martin Shaw, who has arranged the 
chanting of the soldiers with such success that part of the 
extraordinary impressiveness of this act is due to him; and 
by his producer, Mr. Raymond Massey. It is the imagin- 
ative quality shown in this act that makes The Silver 
Tassie something more than a very amusing comedy, and 
Mr. O’Casey shows unusual felicity in reducing the 
manifold nightmares of war to the manageable dimensions 
of a single act in a play. 

In conclusion, I would strongly recommend readers to 
see The Silver Tassie without delay, since good plays are so 
rare that they ought to be heartily encouraged by the more 
critical public, otherwise one cannot blame theatrical 
managers for ignoring a public that does not go to the 
theatre even when it has the chance of seeing a play that is 


not an insult to the intelligence. J. B.-W. 


BEECHAM’S LEAGUE 
S* THOMAS BEECHAM has a capriciousness of 


speech and conduct which sometimes gets upon the 

nerves of serious musicians. If this capriciousness 
were always the sheer exuberance of his genius, I, for one, 
would never be distressed, because I don’t know that the 
public has any right to demand perfect outward congruity 
and consistency of behaviour. All the best rhythms are 
asymmetrical, and people whose conduct appears perfectly 
consistent are generally frauds or dull dogs. Sir Thomas 
Beecham has, however, proved that in spite of his love of 
artifice he has two qualities which are as rare as they are 
valuable in our musical life: they are fidelity to his ideals 
and persistent activity directed to their realisation. The 
present Delius Festival which he has organised, consisting of 
six concerts, four with orchestra and chorus at the Queen’s 


Hall and two of chamber music at the Aolian Hall, is a 
conspicuous example of his loyalty and tenacity. We all 
accept Delius nowadays as one of the leading figures in 
modern English music, but this is largely due to the efforts 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, to whom Mr. Delius owes almost all 
the performances in England of his major works. It was 
Sir Thomas Beecham who produced Delius’s fine opera, 
A Village Romeo and Juliet, in 1910 and again in 1920, and 
it was Sir Thomas who gave the first performance here of 
A Mass of Life, which he will again conduct at the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday, November Ist, at the concert given with 
the co-operation of the B.B.C. 

Neither the press nor the public were very enthusiastic 
about Delius’s music, whose delicate and sensitive qualities 
are not such as to arouse popular excitement; but this 
never diminished Sir Thomas Beecham’s ardour in his cause. 
Delius’s music can very easily be made to sound dull and 
monotonous by a heavy-handed conductor, but at the first 
concert of the festival at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
the composer, who was present, must have been pleased 
with the excellent orchestral performances given with that 
sympathy and virtuosity characteristic of Sir Thomas 
Beecham at his best. 

Another example of Sir Thomas Beecham’s tenacity is 
the Imperial League of Opera, now happily dissociated 
from all concert agents, with its offices at 90 Regent Street, 
W.1. The League has just issued the first number of 
an official periodical, Milo, which will be sent free of charge 
to each Member of the Imperial League of Opera. The 
editor points out that these initial letters also form the 
name of the commander celebrated not only for his athletic 
powers but also for his successful campaign against the 
Sybarites, whose modern descendants are the philistines 
who “are indifferent to the claims of art and beauty.” 
The first number of Milo contains an important message 
from Sir Thomas Beecham, who says : 


It is now confidently expected that the Imperial League of Opera 
will begin to function in January next, but confident expectations 
must be fulfilled to the extent of a further enrolment of at least 
15,000 new members during the next four months if this scheme— 
the only practical solution of our operatic problem that has yet been 
devised—is to come to fruition. I have no doubt that the right 
answer to my question, whether there are 60,000 persons in these 
islands who are prepared to pay ten shillings a year for five years to 
establish in our midst the finest operatic organisation they have ever 
known, will be forthcoming. At the same time, I have to point out 
that our progress, although steady, has been too slow. If the public 
had come in more quickly I could have begun work this autumn 
But I will not start work in a half-and-half way. The new national 
opera is to be first class from the beginning, and I must be certain that 
the scheme will have at least five years to justify itself in action. 
It is necessary to emphasise this because I am continually receiving 
letters asking me why I have not already begun. 


Now, I think it is really up to us, the rank and file of 
music-lovers in this country, to do for Sir Thomas Beecham 
what he has done for Mr. Delius and give him our support 
for the five years he asks for. Nobody in this country has 
done more for music than Sir Thomas Beecham. Starting 
with all the disadvantages of a rich amateur, with everything 
in his environment conspiring to turn him into a mere 
trifler and dilettante, and surrounded by the temptations 
which beset anyone who in such a situation attempts to do 
serious work, Sir Thomas has stuck to his profession and 
steadily advanced in it until to-day he is unquestionably 
the finest conductor that we possess. But he is not only 
that; he is a genuine artist whose judgment, within his 
limitations (which every artist has), can be trusted. It is 
this which makes him especially valuable to our musical 
life, because there are many musicians of great technical 
proficiency who are not artists and who could not be trusted 
in control of an opera house. Sir Thomas Beecham says 
elsewhere in his message : 


I am perpetually assured that there are hundreds of thousands of 
music-lovers in this country. But if people want first-rate music they 
must be prepared to prove their love of it in the only way yet known 
to us, that is by paying for it. Assurances and promises are not 
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enough . . . people tell me they adore music, and I find that while 
they are willing to expend considerable sums at night-clubs, dinner- 
parties, balls, greyhound racing, tennis tournaments, cocktail parties, 
and every other imaginable diversion under the sun, they still worry 
their anxious souls nigh to death as to whether they shall give ten 
shillings per annum to my Opera League. In my opinion England 
could have all the artistic institutions which educated persons of this and 
every other nation have agreed are an essential part of the life of a great 
people, if those who profess to guide public opinion would assist more 
genuinely in the difficult task of obtaining them. 


I have put the last sentence of the above paragraph into 
italics because it is true in an even wider sense than 
Sir Thomas Beecham has indicated. Every step forward 
in civilisation is the work of minorities, and it is now up to 
us who understand the value of good music, and can realise 
what a great cultural influence an opera house can be, to 
do our bit to make this enterprise of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
a reality. A great deal more depends upon the success of 
the Imperial League of Opera than can be made known 
here by me. If Sir Thomas Beecham can get his additional 
fifteen thousand members quickly and can thus actually 
start operations next year, much more will have been 
achieved than the prescribed number of performances of 
opera. 

The importance of Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme cannot 
be overestimated. It is even more vital to a state that 
its people should be emotionally educated than that they 
should be technically educated, because technique is merely 
an instrument, a means, and it cannot provide an end or 
goal for society. But, nowadays, where can the public get 
its emotions educated? Not in the cinema, at the ‘* movie ”’ 
or “ talkie,” which almost invariably appeals to the crudest 
and basest feelings and instincts! Not at the theatre, 
which mostly provides stuff that is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of an adult human being! There is, in fact, only 
one form of art which has escaped the universal vulgarisation 
and debasing of the age, and that is music. In music there 
are still rigorous critical standards. The great master- 
pieces of the past have not yet been buried under a heap 
of sensational clap-trap. The daily press has not yet 
discovered the “ best-sellers ” of music, the trash-purveyors 
who write such puerilities that they can be read or heard 
without the slightest mental effort; but when it does 
discover them, when it becomes worth while from a business 
point of view to exploit the possibilities of “ popular” 
music, then we shall hear Wurlitzer organs playing operas 
composed by Mr. Edgar Wallace, Mr. Gilbert Frankau and 
Mr. Noel Coward, and we shall be quite unable, even if we 
wished, to hear the operas of Verdi, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Purcell, Bellini, Monteverde, Gluck, Grétry, Méhul, or any 
good new composer, unless by a fortunate exercise of 
foresight we have already firmly installed Sir Thomas 
Beecham in a permanent opera house. So I hope that every 
reader of these columns will send a cheque for 10s. to the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Imperial League of Opera at 90 Regent 
Street. W. J. TuRNeER. 


PAINTING AND PEDANTRY 


T is as well to face the fact that the present exhibition 
I of the London Group is a disappointing show. To 
force an enthusiasm for the young English painters 
into manufacturing an interest in work which is really 
dull would only be doing them a disservice. Honestly, an 
amateur of painting, who wishes canvases to give him an 
imaginative stimulus, or provide him with some revelation 
of the beauty of natural appearances, would do well to 
avoid Burlington Gardens for the present. If he is interested 
in the abstruser mechanics of the art, and cares to bend a 
scientific attention to the blending of not very lively tones 
and more curious problems of perspective, he will most 
likely find enough to occupy him. But he will be visiting 
a laboratory rather than a picture-gallery. 


At the recent celebration of the twenty-fifth year of its 
existence, the Group put up a splendid retrospective 
exhibition. For adventurous exploration and a lively 
variety of renderings of life and nature it more than justified 
its founders. The walls conveyed an impression of gaiety 
and courage. But lately a fatigued and crabbed spirit has 
reigned instead. Instead of the painters seeing life whole, 
they have seen it too steadily, anatomising it and examining 
it in sections, playing the part of analytical chemists rather 
than poets. The still-lifes, bits of landscape, interiors and 
portraits of the last couple of years have been detached 
from their general context. They have become devitalised 
and sapless, like specimens glued on a microscopic slide. 

They have been exercises in art rather than works of art. 
The impressionists and post-impressionists were primarily 
concerned with technical problems of painting, but they 
did manage to produce interesting pictures as well. For 
one thing, they usually laid a foundation of good draughts- 
manship—a quality sadly neglected nowadays—and to 
what colour they used, they gave its full value. The 
psychological implications which, willy-nilly, crept into 
their portraiture were not refused. Their landscapes and 
studies of inanimate objects, and particularly their flowers, 
showed a genuine appreciation of the thing portrayed for 
its own sake. It was treated as something more than a 
mere excuse for the process of painting; it was appreciated 
for its own sake first. Most of the painters in the present 
exhibition of the Group seem to view their subject with a 
cold-blooded objectivity which is sometimes almost hostile, 
rejecting severely the intrusion of any beauty of association 
or human interest. 

There are, happily, exceptions. Mr. Roger Fry, who is 
to some extent responsible for the pedagogic attitude, seems 
now to be turning from it. His landscape of St. Paul’s shows 
an appreciation for his scene amounting almost to tenderness. 
Mr. Gertler, with his still-life, returns to his early joy in 
vivid colour. Miss Hodgkins and Miss Cunningham approach 
their figures as problems, but problems whose solution is 
really exciting. Miss Hamnett’s water-colour has sense of 
character and a witty savour, and Mr. Burra’s “ Grog” has 
healthy, extravagant zest. But it is a pity to find Mr. Paul 
Nash going over to the mathematicians. He has so rare a 
gift for revealing the underlying rhythms of nature that it 
seems a supererogation for him to attempt to create merely 
abstract rhythms of his own, which hardly get beyond the 
interest of an algebraic exercise. His attitude is symptom- 
atic of the exhibition as a whole. It is to be hoped that 
it represents merely a passing phase on the part of himself 
and his fellow-artists, and that one can write off the present 
show as financiers write off capital in order to put a corpora- 
tion on a sound basis once more. 

It is true that Mr. Epstein’s portrait-busts give a glow of 
health to the rooms, and had Mr. Matthew Smith made a 
showing there as well, they two alone would have changed 
the impression of extenuated dreariness into one of health 
and vigour. But Mr. Smith at present is exhibiting at 
Messrs. Tooth’s—a magnificent show, in which his work 
may be followed from its early manifestations onward. 
Here is true delight in colour and something of the splendour 
of the old masters. Mr. Smith is a classic painter, alert 
enough to modern movements, but whose direction lies 
assuredly with the great tradition of his art. His massive, 


regal figures and his flowers, with their grave harmony of 
design and virility of hue, are not only an interpretation of 
appearances, but a glorification of them. They have in 
them the element of a thanksgiving for life and art, instead 
of detachment and criticism, and certainly they are them- 
selves something to be thankful for, arriving opportunely 
during a phase of weakness and etiolation. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


THE DIVINE BOTTLE 


TREMBLE as I write that title down! Another has 
if used the phrase before me, but he has been dead 

these four hundred years, or near, and times have 
changed. My dread is lest the title and the theme be 
controversial. I have never quite mastered the meaning 
of that last word, but I know that it is something abominable 
and to be shunned. And here let me repeat an old story 
which was told me by and of a friend of mine. You have 
heard it often, and it will approach you with the grace 
of familiar things. In my own poor corpus of letters it 
has cropped up, I fancy, a dozen times. But no matter, 
Here goes. 

This friend of mine was asked to give what is called 
“an address,” not in the sense in which you give such 
things to the officers of the law, but in the sense in which 
you give such things to the evening audiences of the suburbs. 
No subject had been given out, but just as he got up to 
speak his chairman whispered to him that he was requested 
not to touch upon politics or religion, as these were contro- 
versial. Whereupon did this friend of mine, standing his 
full height and speaking out strongly, like Hector before 
the trenches round the ships (I hope it was Hector), pronounce 
these memorable words : 

“‘T have been asked not to speak upon politics or religion ; 
and since these two subjects comprise all that is of interest 
to the human race, I will sit down again.” 

Such was his address—worthy to be engraved on bronze 
and set up in the market place: a speech more true and 
more informing than any that have been made since the 
death of Oratory, in Florence. 

I say, then, that I tremble; but having begun, I must go 
on. As Napoleon said, using mixed metaphors, to his 
Marshal by night in Moscow, when it was decided to march 
southward upon Maloyaroslavets, instead of towards St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘ It is the counsel of the Lion; but now the 
wine is drawn, we must drink it”’—which brings me back 
to wine, and to my fear lest I offend. 

For it may be that there is an anti-wine religion going 
about, and that to praise wine, or even to talk about it, 
is to inflict a grievous wound. So that those who may be 
attached to this religion will not bear anything in praise 
of wine, and will also, I suppose, be careful never to say 
anything against it, for fear of giving equal pain to others. 
Yet it would be a pity to leave the world ignorant of 
that experience which has moved my pen—the miracle_of 
Sunday, October 6th, 1929. 

You must know, then, that very many years ago, long 
before the great war, and I think before Agadir of blessed 
memory, there came to my house an odd assortment of 
wine. It was not more than half a dozen, and each of a 
separate kind. I can hardly remember how it came, but 
I seem to have some sort of idea that it was what is called 
. samples.” Some wine merchant, generous and bent on 
trade, must have sent them to me to choose amongst, that 
I might decide from which I should fill what Mr. Pooter 
called ‘“‘ my cellar.” Anyhow, they lay there through the 
ages, and all things passed over them except a draught; 
for they were covered thicker and thicker with dust, as the 
slow years of peace and war and peace again—or truce— 
went creeping on; and the donor, I suppose, has gone to 
his felicity, and the letter which I presume he wrote has 
disappeared, and all record of that antiquity has perished. 

It was by accident that I came upon that cache of a half- 
dozen. I was peering with a candle into the corner where 
they lay, looking for oil with which to make a salad, when I 


saw that venerable alignment with their earthy cloaks around 
them—the only things unchanged in a changing world. 
Through the thick coating which time had very gently laid 
upon them I could just read the lettering they bore. One 
was a wine of Anjou, which would to-day be water or 
vinegar. Another was from the Moselle. Upon a third 
was a simple label with the word “ Larose.” There was 
no year upon that label. No other wording at all: on the 
cork only brown wax. 

I said to myself: “ Claret is a doubtful thing. All the 
wines of the Garonne and of the Dordogne are as diverse 
as the souls and bodies of men. Some will live it out 
prodigiously for years, increasing in virtue with time— 
a process quite against the general order of things. Some 
die young, and are soured by the wickedness of this world 
in their first bloom. Some with precocity attain ripeness 
early like the poets, and hang on like the poets doubtfully, 
preserving their main quality on into middle age, and then, 
like the poets, rapidly become intolerably dull, downright 
bad, and worthy of destruction; sometimes calling for 
vengeance. Others have so little substance in them that 
they rot from the first. Some few, some very few, are worthy 
to be called contemporaries with man himself.” 

As I said this to myself, I remembered a wine of 1870, 
born in the same year as myself, a twin brother, a little 
older than my windmill, a little older than my boat; but 
we were all much of an age. This wine I had bought in 
Leadenhall Street, and it was fifty years old before I drank 
a drop of it; and it remained admirable to the end. So 
I went on to myself, and I said : 

‘** Let us see what has happened to this Larose.” 

I took it out very gently, lest I should disturb its sleep 
and spoil its temper by awaking. I stood it up in a far 
corner of a warm room, upon a little desk that is there, where 
it could have a background of sundry writers, a school 
text-book of the Iliad, item, another ditto of the Odes of 
Horace, an Antigone from the same days and dates, an 
Asmodeus of Le Sage in French which a friend had given 
me, and another in English; two Rabelais of the same sort, 
two Michelins of the same sort, and a third yellow one for 
Spain; Yeats’s Wanderings of Oisin, and a book called 
The Outer Darkness, which is all about the Queen of Hell, 
an old companion—and many others. There they stood 
and looked on the wine, and I sat down opposite and looked 
on it too, remembering many things. Then some friends 
came, and we had our meal, drinking that kind of wine 
called Lagune, with a good strong body and of sufficient 
development. But when the meal was over, I said to these 
friends of mine (they were five in number, all told, making 
six with myself, their host), “I have in the next room 
a bottle of which I know nothing, except that it is a claret 
and has slept without so much as turning for nearly twenty 
years. It may now be worthless, but I will open it for an 
experiment.” Six is a prodigious number to share one 
bottle. It is like turning a squadron of horse on to one 
tin trough of water. But two of them I knew would take 
but a sip, so the main work would be attacked by only 
four. Yet four is a great number. 

It was at the coronation of George IV., Ithink, or possibly 
of Queen Victoria, that the public were feasted at tables of 
four, with one bottle to a table, so that many sang to the 
tune of the National Anthem : 


Happy and glorious, 
One bottle among four of us, 
The devil send no more of us. 


Moreover, I may tell you that I was not going to stint 
myself as host. It has always seemed to me that such 
sacrifice was too expensive and worth more than its god. 
For the God of Hospitality is hardly worth that abominable 
feeling of insufficiency in wine. 
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The cork, then, was drawn with very great care indeed, 
as one would deal with some issue concerning the life of 
aman. The rim, whence it had come out very sound and 
dark, was dusted with the utmost delicacy, and the Unknown 
was poured out as gently as the first words of lovers. 

Immediately upon tasting it our humanity, there and 
then, blessed beyond the limits that are proper to men in 
this life, knew that it had come upon something of Paradise. 

Are you expecting me to describe that beatitude? Are 
you awaiting one of those paragraphs which sundry conti- 
nentals of the nineteenth century excelled in—the attempt 
to put in words what is not of words but of the glory of the 
senses of man? Are you eager for just those terms in just 
that order which might call up some simulacrum of such 
real joy? You will be disappointed. I do not believe the 
thing can be done, and I at least cannot do it. It transcends 
my power, of which I cannot boast in such affairs; and 
what is more, I verily believe and would swear that it 
transcends the powers of any mortal man that ever was 
born to breathe and move upon this unhappy earth. 

H. Betioc. 


Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 
The History of Button Hill, By Gorpon Stowe... Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 
The Anglo-Catholic. By Suane Lesiie. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 
The Fiery Dive. By Martin ArmMstrronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
How Amusing. By Denis Mackarn. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It is a little difficult to understand why Mr. Stowell’s publishers 
should mention, in connection with his book, the undeniable and 
interesting but here quite irrelevant fact that ‘“‘ the long novel 
is coming into fashion once more,” or why they should charge 
for it a higher price than the usual. It is not, in fact, of unusual 
length. It is little, if any, longer than Mr. Buchan’s Courts of 
the Morning, which I reviewed here last week. It is not as long 
as Mr. Wells’s New Machiavelli, or nearly as long as his Joan 
and Peter, as Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Women in Love or The 
Plumed Serpent, as, if I remember rightly, either The Old Wives’ 
Tale or Clayhanger by Mr. Bennett. All these examples, which 
I have chosen at random, were first published at the standard 
price prevailing at the time, and no one thought it necessary 
excitedly to point out their length. 

Mr. Stowell has indeed written at a length sufficient to show 
that he has not treated his subject perfunctorily, and for that 
he deserves full credit. His story is that of the Nonconformist 
population of the suburb of a Yorkshire manufacturing town 
between 1894 and the years after the war, and he has wisely 
given himself room to treat it in detail. This tale of transition, 
of the crumbling of beliefs and conventions, is no new theme. 
One of Mr. Stowell’s characters is ambitious of doing for Button 
Hill in paint what Mr. Bennett did for the Five Towns in prose. 
Mr. Stowell himself is not so original: he does it in prose too, 
and the fact that he has a different period of which to treat 
would not save him, were he not gifted with sincerity and quick 
observation. He is gifted with both, and is so enabled to express 
the real feeling which is in him. 

Of the verisimilitude of his details I cannot always judge. 
Two or three of his scenes resemble very closely what one is 
accustomed to find in current American novels. They may have 
occurred in Yorkshire in or about the year 1914; I cannot say. 
But there is not a great deal in the book to provoke even so 
much doubt as this. Alfred Ellersby, who was one of the first 
inhabitants of Button Hill, a pro-Boer, a passive resister against 
the Education Act of the Balfour Government, who carried his 
protest to the point of several terms in gaol, and, finally, an 
earnest patriot in 1914, is a real figure. So, too, is his friend, 
Mr. Mendip, who first inspires him with an enthusiastic belief 
in the future of Button Hill, who does well for himself in the 
war, and who goes to live elsewhere, no longer a Congregationalist. 


Eric, Alfred’s son, is perhaps a little less definite than his father, 
being the central figure of the book and so condemned to trim 
his sails to every wind that the author wishes to describe. But 
the scene which is displayed to us on the screen of Eric’s mind 
is vivid and goes through all its changes consistently and 
convincingly. 

The image of the screen is, I think, the highest praise that 
ean be applied to Mr. Stowell’s work. At his best, he gives the 
impression that he has spread out his manuscript paper and 
allowed events to reflect themselves there. Button Hill starts 
on its career in the ’nineties. It is a suburb tied to the city of 
Fleece by a horse-tramway, and singled out from it by the 
respectable prosperity of its inhabitants. Mr. Mendip in the 
early days expounds its future to Mr. Ellersby. There are the 
older people who have come there to retire; there are such as 
he and his friend, still in their prime; but: 

Do you know, we’ve got babies cropping up these days all over 
the estate. . . . We're only oddments. We’ve come from here, 
there, and everywhere. Whereas these youngsters are genuine 
natives. Button Hill doesn’t really belong to us at all, but only to 
them. We just hold it in trust like an inheritance, as you might 
say. In a few years, they'll swarm all over the suburb. They'll 
grow up together like a big family. Marry one another, as likely as 
not. . . . Don’t you see; they are the ones who are going to make 


Button Hill a Power in the land. They’ve everything in their 
favour. 
And our job meanwhile is to till the ground for them. We've got 
to get friendly and work all together to get Button Hill really 
started. So that when it’s time for the third generation to take it 
over, they’ll find it worth taking over. 
The story is the story of the approach to maturity made by 
that third generation. It grows up with ideas not dreamt of 
by its progenitors; it takes by storm the Bible Class so as to 
have there an arena for the discussion of views of life which 
have been suggested to it by Mr. H. G. Wells; and at the tennis 
club, at dusk, when the nets are let down, it goes in for high 
jinks reminiscent of those described by modern American novelists 
as happening in the smaller and livelier cities of Kansas and 
Ohio. At any rate, ‘‘ Isabel Voker and Phyllis Earlport were 
ragged by the boys and reduced (apparently with little protest) 
to a state of semi-nudity.’” (In 1914 I belonged to a 
Congregationalist tennis-club, and I do solemnly declare that 
nothing of the sort ever happened with us.) The book runs to 
its climax in 1916, when the Fleece “ Pals ’’ Battalion, including 
almost all the males of that third generation in Button Hill, is 
wiped out in one of the more futile attacks that took place 
towards the end of the Battle of the Somme. Here, especially, 
Mr. Stowell shows the nice judgment that alone, in such a 
narrative, can produce the effect of truth. His third generation, 
after the war has finished with it, is just what it might have been. 
Eric’s father and mother both die. He, home with a wound 
received in the futile attack, marries Chick Mendip against the 
opposition of her now prosperous father, who thinks him no fit 
match for her. Stephen Mendip, who went for a commission at 
the beginning and spent most of his time on the staff, survives 
to partake in his father’s prosperity. Eric’s sister marries a 
chance-met subaltern of rather higher station than herself. And 
Gus Denworthy pushes himself about in an invalid chair, still 
using on every occasion the cheery jargon of the trenches. 
There is one false or, at any rate, unfortunate, note. Eric 
marries Chick, but the car which takes them from the church 
for their honeymoon collides with a lamp-standard, and she is 
killed. This seems to me to be unnecessary violence, all the 
more so in that we learn next to nothing of its effect on Eric. 
I should have preferred to see them settling in (say) one of the 
‘dormitory towns ” outside London, as members of the second 
generation there and making plans for the future of the third. 
But it is ill work writing another man’s book for him. Mr. Stowell 
has written a convincing and a moving book, and if it had really 
been an exceptionally long one I should have made no complaint. 
I cannot help thinking that the interest of any novel is partly 
destroyed when the author opens with the declaration that he 
has deleted from it many passages which, he allows it to be 
understood, he would have preferred to retain. However, the 
passages thus missing from The Anglo-Catholic seem to have 
dealt with “the Social Evil,” and those which survive help to 
deaden my sense of loss. Mr. Shane Leslie may be an authority 
on this subject. I beg leave to doubt it, but, since I lay claim 
to no authority myself, my doubts must be a purely personal 
matter. They are founded largely on his equally confident 


treatment of subjects of which I really have some knowledge. 
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Thus—one of his characters is an amateur cricketer of ambition 
who falls in with a benevolent millionaire : 

After dinner the two women withdrew and Orben said: ‘ I wish 
I had a drive like yours. No wonder you got your Blue for 
Cambridge.” Julius flushed, but a worried look made itself apparent 
in his unthinking eyes. He had played for Eton and the ’Varsity 
but not yet for Sussex, and he confessed as much to Orben. ‘ Oh, 
but I shall see that you are tried.’ ‘* Well, it’s a difficult year 
coming with the Australians.” ‘* All the better. I will stand you 
two bowlers through the winter.” Julius was too happy to speak 
his gratitude. ‘‘ What do you want—round-arm, googlies or 
yorkers?”’ ‘* Well, give me a month’s steady practice against 
yorkers and perhaps I could be tried for the County.” 

No writer should be condemned for a complete ignorance of 
cricket. A writer as ignorant as Mr. Leslie, who goes so much 
into the details of it, suggests that his appraisement and 
presentation of other topics, even of the topic of human nature 
in general, may possibly there be as complacently silly. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for his story is that it has 
the vigour of vanity—a quality often to be found in the works 
of the young Disraeli. He lifts his hand high, lets it fall 
crashingly on the keys, and looks around for admiration—and 
the chord he has struck does often merit at least attention. The 
benevolent millionaire I have mentioned might easily have come 
from one of Disraeli’s early novels, or from Thackeray’s parody. 
He had a private press on which he produced his own editionof 
the Bible. It was illustrated by Diirer and Blake, where pictures 
by them were available; elsewhere he commissioned pictures 
which he considered appropriate. It must have been a horrible 
production. And: 

His fastidious side was shown by his correspondence, which was 
always illuminated by a copyist on vellum and the envelopes stamped 
with the old red unused Victorian stamps purchased from dealers. 

I daresay that there is an intentional element of burlesque in 
all, or some, of this. But if there is, it is the burlesque favoured 
by a man who has not quite the courage of what he would like 
to say seriously. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking contrast between 
two writers of short stories than that presented by Mr. Denis 
Mackail and Mr. Martin Armstrong. I wrote here not long ago 
of Mr. J. D. Beresford’s attempts to find the correct formula for 
a short story which shall be acceptable by American magazines. 
Mr. Mackail has at least devised a formula which satisfies him 
and which he uses on all occasions, and almost always with 
complete success. It consists of an exordium in the shape of a 
short essay, followed by a narrative particularising the general 
conclusions therein enunciated. If one reads them thus in a 
collection, Mr. Mackail’s stories become slightly irritating. They 
are like so many clockwork toys, different in appearance but all 
performing the same evolutions and all ticking in the same 
rhythm. I can believe, however, that, read in their proper 
surroundings—in the pages, that is to say, of the magazines—at 
intervals of not less than one month, they are very pleasing. 
He has certainly a gift of mild but effective unexpectedness 
which is not unworthy to be compared with that more robust 
gift of the same sort possessed by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. 

Mr. Armstrong’s collection strikes me as being of the nature 
of “‘chips from a workshop.” He has written before a longish 
story about an early Christian hermit. Here we have a short 
one, and it is good. The Widow of Ephesus was evidently 
composed when he wondered whether it would be possible for 
him to write something in another vein explored by Anatole 
France. The answer was in the affirmative. But The Fiery 
Dive and Sombrero are good short stories in Mr. Armstrong’s 


own right. E. 8S. 


AN AMBASSADOR AND HIS FRIENDS 


The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice. 
by STEPHEN Gwynn. Constable. Two vols. 30s. 
The Roosevelt circle in Washington looked upon Cecil Spring 
Rice as the perfect British diplomat ; and when, in 1907, President 
Roosevelt took the most improper step of moving in London to 
bring about the recall of the Ambassador, Sir Mortimer Durand, 
he allowed it to be known that his friend ‘“ Springy ” was his 
Special nominee. The post, however, was given at that time to 
Bryce, and there is some ground for the belief that if Spring Rice, 
who was Minister at Teheran when the Durand incident occurred, 
and of course quite unaware of his friend Theodore’s manceuvre, 
had been less intimate with Roosevelt and Senator Lodge, the 


Edited 


great prize of the Service might have come to him earlier than 
1913, by which time he was tired and disheartened. He died at 
sixty, upon being recalled by Lord Balfour in January, 1918, 
nine months after the United States had entered the war. He 
had carried the burden of the Washington Embassy through 
as harassing a task as any British Ambassador has ever borne. 

Cecil Spring Rice entered the Foreign Office in 1882. He had 
imbibed in full measure the religious idea of public service which 
was then understood to be the mark of the real Balliol man. 
He was mildly Liberal and Christian, given to writing verses on 
all occasions, and pouring out letters without end. Mr. Gwynn’s 
two volumes contain nearly 1,000 pages, every one of which 
comes from a man to whom letter-writing was equally a pleasure 
and a necessity. There are Englishmen, and especially public 
servants, of this kind in every age, and whatever may be the 
truth as to the general decay of letter-writing, they will probably 
continue to be born. Spring Rice wrote thousands more, and it 
is likely that there is not a poor letter among them. But even 
so Mr. Gwynn would have been well advised to be more rigorous 
in selection, since a good deal of the political and other detail 
is concerned with matters long dead. The connecting comment, 
which is brief and always to the point, is printed in small 
type—a practice not to be commended. It is a curious point 
that all the war dates of 1914, from Serajevo, are wrong. 

Spring Rice’s diplomatic career began and ended in Washington. 
In the interval between 1887 and the year before the war he had 
served in Berlin and Petersburg, Tokio, Teheran, Cairo, Stock- 
holm. He was an impassioned British patriot, with an incurable 
strain of pessimism in his make-up. Gertrude Bell rallied him 
upon his unmitigated gloom; and Roosevelt, who was admired 
by his friend as the first man of the age, tried now and again 
to cheer him up by telling him that the world would belong to 
the English-speaking peoples at all events throughout the 
twentieth century. There were, to be sure, good reasons enough, 
personal and other, for the dismal outlook that Spring Rice 
descanted upon in his remarkably flowing letters. He did not 
care for the diplomatic life; he saw Curzon and other Balliol 
contemporaries rising to great place, and for a quarter of a 
century he was stationed in capitals, mostly unpleasing to him, 
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from the vantage point of which he felt the world’s hostility to 
England, and observed what he took to be the ‘‘ unexampled decay 
of British influence.” At the beginning of the century he saw 
Britain “ surrounded in the world by a depth and intensity of 
hatred which is really astonishing.”” He thought it was impossible 
to conciliate France or the United States, while Russia and 
Germany were resolved upon our destruction. His mind had 
taken its colour during his early years in Washington, when he 
found, not only the American newspapers, but his own friends as 
well, implacably anti-English. And yet it was only in America 
that he felt himself at home. His memories of Washington 
made “a bright vista of friends.’ He believed that America, 
before the Spanish War, was incapable of a generous or even 
decent feeling towards Britain, and yet “‘ one thing is absolutely 
certain : in no country can we Englishmen make such friendships.” 

Roosevelt and John Hay, Henry Adams, the historian, and 
Senator Lodge, with their womenkind, made the centre of his 
life in America. He knew them in their city homes and their 
country retreats; he played with their children; he exercised 
on their behalf his celebrated talent for turning out doggerel 
verse by the yard; he wrote to them affectionately, if irregularly, 
at all times. His letters testify to a delightful relationship, and 
from beginning to end Spring Rice shows himself to have been 
wholly uncritical of the political character of his Republican 
friends. He does not appear to have had any notion of the bitter 
reactionism of Senator Lodge, and he accepted without any re- 
serves the popular legend of Roosevelt—including even the 
calculated romanticism of his conduct in the Spanish-American 
War. The Washington letters, especially those of President 
Cleveland’s later term, are full of vivacity and candour, and 
they contain abundant material for the social historian. The 
United States was then almost entirely outside the circle of the 
Great Powers, and England, as Spring Rice noted, was largely 
disliked because our people were the only foreigners of whom 
the American politicians and public were conscious. It was, for 
example, ‘‘ absurd to see the enormous importance attached to 
the slightest word of The Times or of any English statesman.” 
In 1887 Joseph Chamberlain was sent out by Lord Salisbury, the 
Legation was unable to guess why. America had some knowledge 
of Gladstone and Bright, but it had not imagined a statesman 
of this new kind. Chamberlain thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
winning, incidentally, a handsome wife; and to the astonishment 
of Spring Rice and Washington, he made himself popular by 
speaking his mind. Spring Rice wrote home : 
Chamberlain’s impressions of Washington are briefly these : That 
if you want to be rich and then richer, this country is the best to 
live in. That if you want real life and not the means of living, 
England is the place. Dullness he finds rampant everywhere . 
without any moment of emotion to relieve it. 
That was not Spring Rice’s own experience; _ his lines had fallen 
to him in very pleasant places; and yet he was not sorry to 
leave even his friends, because of their unanimity of anti- 
Englishness at the time of Cleveland’s Venezuela message. 

Berlin, however, was no improvement upon Washington, for 
Spring Rice was there in the days of the Jameson Raid and the 
Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger. Germany in the mid-’nineties 
provided him with a gorgeous theme. He saw the people being 
indoctrinated and dragooned for a single purpose—the destruc- 
tion of Britain. He was always pointing out that post-Bismarck 
Germany, though ruled by anti-commercial junkers, had the one 
wholly commercial Government in the world : 

Never since man began to adorn the universe was a whole nation 
so entirely and exclusively engaged in the occupation of money- 
making. ‘To call the Americans and the English dollar-worshippers ! 


An occasional flirtation in face of a constant and unswerving 
devotion ! 


Spring Rice’s European letters, no matter from what capital 
they are dated, have one unvarying burden. The Governments 
of Europe were all alike—grasping and brutal, utterly without 
principle or scruple, poisonous towards England, while Imperial 
Germany had one purpose for which she was preparing without 
fuss. Not a month went by, in Spring Rice’s view, without 
some portent of the inevitable war. There is no denying his 
prescience, and certainly no other observer in Europe had a more 
accurate estimate of the fundamentals. 

The greater part of the second volume is taken up with the 
wartime letters from Washington. Woodrow Wilson had just 
taken office when Spring Rice arrived, and in less than eighteen 
months the war had come. England might have had a stronger 
Ambassador for the crisis, but, on the other hand, she might 


easily have had one whose presence in Washington would have 
been a disaster. Spring Rice’s work has received less than its 
meed of recognition, largely because of the temperamental 
hostility that existed between himself and President Wilson’s 
ubiquitous unofficial envoy. Colonel House misunderstood 
Spring Rice and for some time regarded him as a danger to 
Anglo-American relations. The letters, moreover, make certain 
things clear beyond challenge. Spring Rice could not get near 
to the President, who kept his own counsel and trod his own 
private path. “I have been in Russia, Berlin, Constantinople 
and Persia, which are all popularly supposed to be autocratic 
governments,” Spring Rice wrote; ‘but I have never known 
any government so autocratic as this.” The British Ambassador 
had an almost impossible task to discharge while America was 
neutral. Spring Rice, however, made no serious mistake. He 
moved skilfully among the perils created by the blockade; he 
understood the virtue of silence; he was fair to the President, 
realising how impossible it was for him to lead Congress to a 
decision before 1917. Spring Rice’s predictions were some- 
times wide of the mark, but more often they were of singular 
rightness. He knew that America could never enter the war on 
the other side, and he said from the beginning that, no matter 
how feverishly the American President might champion the idea 
of a League of Nations, Congress would never vote in favour of 
the United States accepting a covenant with positive sanctions. 
S. E.R. 


HEINE 


Heine. By H. G. Arxins. Republic of Letters. Routledge. 6s. 

The life of Heinrich Heine is a sort of Bible, to which every 
reader can give his own interpretation. It would be easy—and 
it has been done—to write several books on him, each containing 
nothing but truth, yet each presenting a totally different picture 
of the man. Nor is this wonderful; for his own account of 
himself—Zimri’s Life of the “‘ epitome of all mankind ”—is not 
one account but a score of accounts, contradicting itself at every 
turn. It is not easy to reconcile the furious misanthrope of some 
of his phases with the poet of ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume,” or with 
the charming playmate whom Lady Duff Gordon as a child 
met at Boulogne. And the author is as kaleidoscopic as the 
man. His writings are as irresponsible as the most careless 
conversation—a series of amazing obiter dicta, the expression of 
the moods of the moment; and his moods varied more rapidly 
than April weather. To each, as it fleeted cloudily by, he gave 
the permanance of literature; and yet, forgetting that litera 
scripta manet, he was astonished and angry that it was permanent. 
Though he rightly expected that his works would be immortal, 
and would have been exasperated if people had not remembered 
them, he was surprised that they did not forget them. He 
libelled gods, men and women with unsurpassed bitterness, 
** doing well to be angry,” and searched out their most sensitive 
nerves, to jar them, with the malignity of a childish imp and 
the dexterity of Pope himself; yet in a week or two he was 
surprised that they were hurt and demanded favours from his 
victims as if he had loaded them with benefits. He hardly 
made a single friend but ere long he made him a foe, and then 
expected the foe to behave like a friend. He was, indeed, to be 
permitted to pour scorn on the Sermon on the Mount himself, 
while everyone else was to act up to it in the spirit and in the 
letter. He attacked nations as he attacked persons, and then 
took it as an insult that the nations preferred his room to his 
company. He professed—at certain moments—to be the purest 
of patriots, but he accepted a pension from a foreign Government, 
and earned it. 

With all this went a strange want of reticence. He took the 
whole world into his confidence, and paraded his woes and 
grievances like a French king taking his toilet in public. When 
he quarrelled with his cousin about a legacy, all Europe must 
know of it. If Amalie—very sensibly—told him he must look 
for a bride elsewhere, he let everybody know that his heart was 
broken. His most transient loves, hates, exaltations, depressions, 
doubts, certainties, were all blazoned abroad like a sky-sign of 
the Daily Mail. No wonder that multitudes, especially of his 
own countrymen, regarded him as the would-be Byron de ses 
jours, a mere spoilt child, and that neither then nor later would 
they “have him at any price.” His genius is perhaps, if not 


most fully, most generally recognised in the country he assailed 
most ferociously. But that is the English way. Heine picked 
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up his ignorance of England in a visit of a few weeks. We 
recognise his ignorance, and enjoy his tirades. Not merely 
cosmopolitan Epicureans like Lord Houghton, but almost all 
Englishmen who know German, admire Goethe, but relish 
Heine. We do not—as who could?—approve of his savagery 
and venom, but the peculiar quality of his wit, his irony, and 
his style appeals to us; and the stoical heroism of his last days 
of pain makes a special call on some of our deepest feelings. 
We have also that rooted English conviction—possibly rooted in 
vanity—that he had only to know us thoroughly in order to 
love us. And we remember that he did, in his later years, express 
repentance. 

His style, both in prose and verse, is more easily appreciated 
by us than that of any other German writer. His poetry reminds 
us of Burns, Byron, even of Hood; and there are astonishing 
coincidences, not merely in manner but in thought. His prose 
seems to us, possibly because of his long residence in France, 
lighter, easier, and more free than that of most of his country- 
men; and we trace in it the influence of Sterne and even of 
Swift. 

Mr. Atkins, equipped with a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
has dealt with it competently and impartially in this short book, 
which is a worthy addition to the Republic of Letters Series. 
Extenuating nothing, and setting down naught in malice, he 
presents as fair a view as we have ever seen of this divine image 
with the feet of clay, and contrives in excellent fashion to combine 
brevity with comprehensiveness in the accounts he gives of the 
poet’s various works. A few translations of his own will be 
welcome to those readers who are ignorant of German. But we 
are almost as grateful for what he has left out as for what he 
has put in. A theme like Heine, conscious of genius yet tor- 
mented with the suspicion that he was despised as a Jew and 
the scion of trade, brooding over imaginary slights till they 
became real injuries, crying out for favour and resenting it when 
it came, is a great temptation to the dealer in repressions, 
inhibitions and inferiority complexes. Mr. Atkins must have 
felt the temptation, but he has resisted it so successfully that we 
have not seen a sign of it. O si sic omnes! 


AIR DEFENCE 


Air Defence. By Major-General E. B. Asumore. 


8s. 6d. 


When the author of this book was recalled from his artillery 
in Flanders to take command of London’s air defence, he drily 
remarked: ‘ The fact that I was exchanging the comparative 
safety of the front for the probability of being hanged in the 
streets of London did not worry me.” The risk was not altogether 
negligible. It was July, 1917, and the time was a critical one. 
We had, perhaps rather more by good luck and great gallantry 
than by good management, checked the Zeppelin menace. But 
this had only led the German to put his aerial eggs into smaller, 
more mobile, less vulnerable baskets. A few weeks before, a 
fleet of Gothas had bombed Liverpool Street in broad daylight 
with terrible effect. There was good reason to fear more in the 
moonlit nights of early autumn. It was clear that what had 
been good enough to turn airships from London was not good 
enough to grapple the elusive aeroplane. People were exclaiming 
angrily of muddle and lack of foresight, and, as Major-General 
Ashmore shows in his account of the early growth of defensive 
tactics, these charges were not quite baseless. He has given us 
a lucid and authoritative account of what British airmen and 
gunners did to repel the air raiders, and this is no mean story. 
But his book is unusually interesting for its keen analysis of 
air defence as a problem in military science. Energy and 
enthusiasm, gallantry and flying skill, sheer weight of guns and 
number of aircraft, are necessary factors in its solution. But 
it is as much a problem of geometry and dynamics as it is of 
men and materials, and it is because the author seizes the critical 
factors of the technical problem that his command was a success 
and his book a very stimulating one to read. 

Major-General Ashmore states the problem somewhat as 
follows: In order to repel invading aircraft we require (a) sight 
and sound observers, (b) anti-aircraft guns co-operating in 
darkness with searchlights, (c) aeroplane patrols of fast fighters, 
(d) devices such as balloon aprons as barriers enclosing the 
objective. It was early established that the guns must be fixed, 


Longmans. 





and that in order to prevent interference between aeroplanes 
and gunners, the best lay-out of the defence is roughly that of a 
sector of a circle round the objective as centre, with guns and 
aircraft operating in alternate circular annuli. Observers must 
occupy the circumference of the circle, and guns firing a vertical 
barrage must occupy the first annulus of defence in order to 
give the fighting patrols time to climb to the invader’s height 
after receipt of the first warning. But the crucial factor in a 
successful defence is ground communication and centralised 
control. In the case of London the radius of defence is roughly 
fifty miles, and an invader may be bombarding it three-quarters 
of an hour after his detection. Every minute, therefore, is 
precious, and it is essential to have the whole defence under 
a single control at the centre. The controller is in direct tele- 
phone communication with his network of observation points. 
He plots the invader’s course on a map, and throughout the 
action there is a continuous inflow of observation reports to 
the centre and an outflow of instructions from the centre to the 
artillery, searchlight and squadron commanders. Even so, the 
problem of finding the enemy is difficult, but now that the 
wireless telephone connects fighters with their aerodromes it is 
gradually being solved. 

The defences of London, reorganised on these lines, quickly 
made an effective reply to the raiders in 1918, and for some 
months before the armistice London was free from serious attack. 
Major-General Ashmore’s story of subsequent events is very 
instructive. For five years after the end of the war, weariness 
and economy prevailed, and the London air defences went the 
way of many other less meritorious war efforts. In 1924, how- 
ever, the Air Ministry, having carefully demolished most of 
Major-General Ashmore’s organisation, decided to build it up 
again. The new defensive measures involve the creation of 
thirty-four bombing squadrons and eighteen fighter squadrons, 
and when the author criticises the preponderance of bombers 
he exposes a controversy which still lies at the base of the notion 
of air defence. He believes that, while it is impossible to ensure 
that no bombs are dropped on London, the best anticipation of 
aerial attack is by way of a concentration of fighting squadrons 
which are certain to inflict heavy losses on the invader. There 
is, however, another professional school of thought which asserts 
that the first act of “‘ the next war” will be a single, swift aerial 
bombardment of terrible intensity directed against the civilian 
population; and against this nothing will prevail but the prior 
threat of equal reprisals. Major-General Ashmore’s discussion 
of this question is not altogether convincing. Moreover, in 
looking into the future, he dismisses too lightly a more dire 
possibility. The aerial invader of the future may not contain a 
pilot, and an explosive bomb may be the least of its evil freight. 


THE GOTHIC NORTH 


The Gothic North : These Sad Ruins. By SacHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Sitwell is continuing the ‘‘ study of Medieval Life, Art, 
and Thought ” which he began in The Visit of the Gypsies. The 
whole trilogy, it should be understood, is an endeavour to kill time 
profitably in the intervals between writing poetry—for “ I cannot 
be writing poetry the whole time, and must look about for a sub- 
ject for prose.” The obligation is not obvious. But, anyway, here 
we are in company with Mr. Sitwell, the poet, self-consciously 
converting his proper technique into the instrument of another 
medium, and as much concerned to give a picture of his poetic 
self *‘ engaged in this process of composition ” as to develop his 
theme. Or, rather, we may say that his poetic mind is a part of his 
theme. He wanders freely in ruminative mood and luxuriantly 
decorated sentences from the Elysian groves to the enchanted 
apple orchards of the “* Gothic North.” 

Ostensibly, he is concerned to give a sort of “ history of the 
fair-haired races in Art ’—the fair-haired races, of whom the 
Normans are the type, as contrasted with the dark-haired Medi- 
terraneans, of whom the Italians are the type. Between these 


two, civilisation, as he conceives it, is divided. For us Englishmen, 
the “* Gothic North ” is in our blood; it is tradition; it is what we 
inherit—trams, trawlers, ruined castles, old abbeys, these are the 
things ‘“‘ at the back of our minds ” that come natural to us. It 
appears to be his object in this book to avoid the * over-familiar,” 
and to disentangle from less familiar remains of the past what was 
once alive, energetic, and characteristic in it; and having thus 
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Hitherto known as Letters supposed to have been written by 


MODERN RUSSIAN COMPOSERS | 

By LEONID SABAN 4YEFF | 

The author, himse’f a composer of brilliant styl>, offers esthetic characteriza- | 
tions of prominent representa ives of Russian music, including Skryabin, 

Stravinski, Rakhmaninoff, Proxofyeff, Myaskovski, Ryebikoff, Feinberg, | 

Krein, Gnessin, and forty others A delightful and intimate book. | 

254 pp. Cloth, 10s. | 

AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS SOVIET RUSSIA | 

By FREDERICK LEWIS SCHUMAN. Ph.D. | 

A study in diplomatic history and public opinion, covering the whole field of 

Russian-American relations since the Revolution. 328 pp. Cloth, 10s. 


AN OUTLINE OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 
By J LAPIDUS and 
K. OSTROVITYANOV 
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summary of Marx's economic doc- 
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better than consult this interesting 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF MARXISM 
By G. PLEKHANOV 
This first volume of the new 
Marxial Library is a systematic 
exposition of dialectical materialism, 
edited and annotated by Professor 


Yorick and Eliza (published anonymously in 1779), but now 
shown to be a later version of the Journal to Eliza. 
Introduction by Marcarer R. B. Suaw 
Foreword by CHARLES WHIBLEY 


The edition is strictly limited to 1,000 copies. 
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extracted what is vital in the old tradition, to put it in contrast 
with the Latin, the southern, the product of the dark-haired 
races, and so set up a “ new standard, a fresh criterion.” 

A great part of this second volume is in the form of conversations 
between himself and a Mr. Corder and his sister-—two conventional 
artists whose hobby it is to sketch medieval towns and _ buildings, 
with an eye only for what is antique and dead. As Mr. Sitwell 
sits in his café with coffee and liqueur, his thoughts bring the 
couple before him, and make them talk to him, and saunter with 
him, away from Normandy and the apple trees, by a lovely path 
which winds up an Italian mountain and reveals the glories of the 
Bay of Naples. He is here, there, and everywhere, sometimes 
with his two friends, sometimes alone—in France, reflecting on 
the angular ladies revealed in medieval tapestry ; in Italy or Spain, 
the lands of his beloved Baroque ; in Germany, watching plutocrats 
whose joy in the night-club is their substitute for pleasure in 
decorated art; in London, having an adventure with Miriam, 
partly to test his skill in erotic futurist prose, partly to make a 
skit on the debased modern art of the novel. 

A very slender basis of historical knowledge is sufficient for 
such a “history” as this. It would be foolish indeed for the 
historian to try to catch him out, for the principal facts in which 
it deals are his responses to facts that his caprice has chosen. We 
should prefer to judgeit as the product ofan ingenious mind worrying 
at a few ideas about architecture and tapestry, and trying to 
weave them into a comprehensive view of life and art. Heis much 
preoccupied about his composition. We do not forget that the 
great poets have been among the greatest prose writers. Mr. 
Sitwell is not a great poet, but he is right in supposing that the 
character of his prose style owes much to his poetic technique. 
It is a pity that he cultivates obscurity. The right to be obscure 
has to be won—it is not inherited from fair-haired ancestors—and 
Mr. Sitwell has yet to win a right to more than a certain amount 
of our attention. Nevertheless, he has some little thrill for us on 
almost every page, and in every chapter some provoking thought 
or opinion which puts us in the mood to argue. 


A BLUNT CONFESSION 


When——. By thelateJ.L.Pote. With a Foreword by Peter 
GrimsTONE, C.B. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

The autobiography of “‘ the late J. L. Pole ” seems at first sight 
to be no more than clumsy fake. To reach the book itself, one 
must struggle through several introductions by different people 
commenting on “this almost pernicious book” and on the 
brilliance and waywardness of the author, who, it appears, “‘ died in 
1928, as even the general public knows, from an overdose of 
methylated spirits.” ‘The reader is stifled by some rather gawky 
parody and the obvious attempt to create a myth round the chief 
character of the book; and, to make things worse, the narrative, 
when he gets to it, starts off in a florid imitation of Tristram Shandy 
(“I came into this world but once, and that appearance in the 
year 1887 of our Redemption gave me the right to be a Londoner,” 
etc.), which seems to bear out the false epical approach of the 
introduction. All this, combined with a meaningless title and 
a baffling epigraph on the first page, stretches a web so obviously 
fatal that only the silliest fly is likely to be blown into it. This 
is a pity, for the book, when it has shaken off an initial pretentious- 
ness, is well worth reading, and has some remarkable qualities. 
It comes (though you don’t suspect it for some time) into the 
category of books labelled ** human documents.” Few confessions 
are of themselves interesting; it is usually the circumstances of 
their making which give them an appeal —the death-bed, the 
prison or asylum. When— is partly a Victorian book of reminis- 
cences, written frankly and cynically from the point of view of 
the present day, and partly the confessions of a drunkard. It 
does not give a complete picture of the writer, but one sees in 
vivid flashes sides of his character and incidents in his life. How 
far the book is a literal transcription of fact, with names altered, 
it is impossible to say. Much of it is obviously true. 

The adventures of J. L. Pole at several schools and at Oxford 
were not extraordinary. He does not say much about himself, 
but seems to have been fond of games, competent at work and 
untroubled by love-affairs. At twenty-one, he found himself in 
London, with a private income of £200 a year and the recom- 
mendations of his tutor. He got the job of reviewing books for 
a morning paper (“I did well over a thousand novels a year in 
that way’), and wrote “ Christian Dreadfuls”’ for his father’s 
publishing firm. 





My father’s manager—‘ our Mr. Walditch ”—believed also in this 
sort of thing—in 10 per cent. Christianity. He thought it “did good.” 
Personally, I thought it did no active good except to persons quite 
goody-goody enough, and did active harm by uglifying beauty and 
pretending that real ugliness did not exist. But I had no more 
scruples than my father in making money out of it, and when I felt 
hilarious—two pints of beer about four o’clock in the afternoon were 
a fine stimulant—I could turn out Susan’s Repentance or Cleverness 
and Goodness almost in two or three hours before dinner. 


Later on, he describes, with the same candour, his residence at 
‘“* Spettisbury House,” an Oxford settlement in the East End, 
which he enjoyed as an “ explorer ’’ (his own word), not always 
sober. An unhappy marriage with a girl brought up in Victorian 
ignorance, followed by the chance discovery at a banquet that he 
was a heavy drinker, a series of quarrels and reconciliations, 
brought him up to the year of the War. He was given a position 
in a Government office, which consisted in baffling and side- 
tracking impossible persons who offered their services to the 
Government (his department was known as “‘ the Cesspool”); 
and this work seems to have suited him exactly, for drinking did 
not affect his capacity for routine, and he had every licence for 
exploiting a freakish humour. After the War he wrote popular 
novels under a pen-name, living now alone and having failed to 
bring off several love-affairs, a middle-aged man with few friends, 
who hung about pubs and sat late at night over a bottle at a club. 
One day he was picked up in the street after a stroke and taken 
away to a hospital, then to a private asylum. The description of 
the inmates, none of whom admitted their disease, but drank 
methylated spirits by stealth, is amazingly clear and vivid. The 
book is worth reading for this chapter alone—the detached 
picture of a squalid comical group of men and women, outwardly 
respectable when they were not mad, sitting at the long table at 
dinner, hurrying afterwards to appropriate the billiard-table or a 
quiet corner for a game of cards. 

This autobiography is supposed to have been begun in the 
asylum and finished when the author was let out. It is clever, 
vivid, sometimes pathetic, and never marred by self-pity. Its 
frankness loses something because the character it presents has 
no compensating qualities of charm or imagination. There is a 
good deal, too, of the journalist’s facility. Still, it has vivid 
patches and throws a glaring light on the ordinary life of the years 
it describes. 


THE ENGLISH PRINCESS 


History of Henrietta, Princess of England, and Memoirs of the 
Court of France, 1688-89. By Madame pr 1a FayertTe. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by J. M. SHeELMERDINE. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Madame de la Fayette is to many the author of one book : the 
hearing of her name reminds us as infallibly of the Princesse de 
Cléves as a letter-box is supposed to suggest an Onoto pen. But 
this reputation is no less unfair than was the contemporary 
rumour that gave to La Rochefoucauld the credit for Madame de 
la Fayette’s novel. Before the Princesse de Cléves appeared, 
she already won the ears of polite society and influenced its 
vocabulary with her Princesse de Montpensier. And here are 
two more works by the same hand, conveniently rendered into 
English, which are no doubt of slighter literary merit, but not 
without a peculiar kind of interest of their own. 

Their historical importance is indeed minor. Madame de la 
Fayette was intimate with Henrietta of England, sister to 
Charles II.; of Henrietta’s political significance she was allowed 
to know very little. For, though this English princess married 
to a French prince might be very flighty in her personal relations, 
about her international activities she was most diplomatically 
reserved. ‘*‘ We knew, though very vaguely,” says her biographer, 
‘“*that the negotiations in which she was concerned were on the 
point of being carried out.” Perhaps one of the most piquant 
aspects of this sketch of Henrietta’s career is the contrast that 
emerges between the discretion with which that princess kept— 
not only from a gossiping Court, but from a jealous and bullying 
husband—the secrets entrusted to her by Louis and Charles, and 
the gay recklessness with which she outraged her mother-in-law, 
scandalised Louis himself and set all Paris a-whispering about her 
private intrigues. She cheerfully risked her reputation and the 


vapours of her husband to smuggle into her private apartment a 
lover of whom there was little to expect; she concealed him in 
chimneys and gave his letters into the care of an unscrupulous 
maid of honour; but the secrets of the thrones of England and 
France were safe in her keeping. 
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SOUL OF 
TOBACCO 


MA&STERLINCK says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought! 





But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
souliess imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
** to live for.” 
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There is the same odd personal value in Madame de la Fayette’s 
account of the year 1688-89, a year so fateful for the Stuarts and 
not without importance for France. Her narrative of the German 
campaign is merely bewildering. Of Louis XIV.’s relations with 
the European Powers she knew no more than did the rest of her 
contemporaries. But her reading of the characters of Louis, 
Madame de Maintenon, and, above all, of James II. himself, 
makes this memoir interesting, quite apart from the incidents she 
describes. The most ardent Jacobite can have but little sympathy 
with James as he displayed himself in the first year of his exile. 
The French, who supported him, had no admiration and little 
hope for a king whose stupid and “ too zealous ” Catholicism had 
antagonised even the Pope. 

Henrietta played a slight, James a large and lasting part in 
English history. To possess contemporary portraits of them, 
drawn by a mistress of character-reading and by a member of 
the nation which steadily, though decreasingly, supported the 
Stuart cause, is not without value. That alone might justify 
Miss Shelmerdine’s careful and sensitive translation, and Messrs. 
Routledge’s admirable print and make-up. But some may not 
be interested in Henrietta or James or the Stuarts in general. 
These will be better pleased to find two vivid and memorable 
pictures of life in the Court of the Roi Soleil. First we see it in 
its youth and gaiety, when Versailles was but a hunting-lodge, 
Louis a boy freeing himself from the apron-strings of Mazarin; 
then we see the same Court in its old age and belated piety, with 
Versailles one of the seven wonders of the world and Louis a 
disappointed, disappointing old man, tied to the aprong-strings 
of Madame de Maintenon. And the impression left by either 
picture is one of supreme, devastating boredom. ‘“ The affair 
of La Mothe was the most noteworthy occurrence at Saint- 
Germain ”—small wonder that Henrietta turned with joy from 
the empty tittle-tattle of the Court to the intelligent conversation 
of Madame de la Fayette, a woman many years her senior, but 
who could imagine something beyond the narrow circle of the 
King’s amours, Monsieur’s scandals, and the latest médianoche. 


THE ECONOMIC SOCRATES 


A Review of Economic Theory. 
16s. 

For many years Professor Cannan’s lectures on economics at 
once allured and puzzled students at the London School of 
Economics. He had, and has, a remarkable gift of expounding 
what other economists meant far more clearly than they could 
expound it themselves, and a still more remarkable gift of going 
on to explain how very silly the poor fellows were. Professor 
Cannan taught economics by a historical method, giving an 
account and criticism of the theories of the past, and particularly 
of the English classical school, from Adam Smith to John Stuart 
Mill. The doctrines of these great ones of the past he was wont 
to demolish, greatly to the gratification of his students; and when 
he found reason for referring to later economists, he was for the 
most part regretfully unable to compliment them on any improve- 
ment of their logical faculty over that of their predecessors. 

Now, in this Review of Economic Theory, we have the substance 
of these immensely successful lectures cast into the form of a book. 
It is easy to see from it why Professor Cannan was so great a 
success as a teacher. Even in writing he is never dull; and as a 
lecturer he must have stood in refreshing contrast to most of 
those who instruct our youth on economic questions. His dry 
humour keeps even the most niggling argument awake; and he 
has a most enlivening habit, when he tells you how wrong poor 
So-and-so was, of explaining at the same time what accident or 
historical circumstance betrayed the offending great man into 
saying anything so silly. 

These are high virtues in a teacher; and there is no doubt at 
all that Professor Cannan was singularly successful in making his 
better students ‘‘ want to go on ”—which he himself in his preface 
proclaims to be the teacher’s great desire. But Professor Cannan 
had, and has, apparently no desire to go on himself. When he 
has destroyed a century-built structure of economic argument, 
he leaves off with a chuckle, as satisfied as if he had discovered a 
great new truth. Like Socrates, he deems it the larger part of 
wisdom to know what fools at an argument we mortals are. He 
is the Socrates of Socratic, rather than of Platonic, dialogue, 
ending his contention usually, not even with a question mark, but 
with a slate wiped blank. He would perhaps justify this attitude 


By Epwin CaNNAN. King. 


by saying, as he does half say, that the time is not yet ripe for the 
construction of a new body of positive theory; but as he also 
declares that men will not discard a bad argument, however 
clearly its fallacy may be exposed, until they are safely armed 
with a better, it is not easy to see how, along his lines, any 
constructive progress is to be made. 

That, maybe, is no criticism of Professor Cannan; for his 
function in the world of economics has been that of teacher. He 
does not discover new truth; but he does put his pupils, and his 
readers, in the way of discovering it for themselves. He is least 
happy when he breaks away from his critical attitude, as he does 
to some extent in the closing chapters of the present book, where 
he is dealing with the problem of the “‘ distribution ” of economic 
goods. For on these occasions he is apt to relapse into abstrac- 
tions, and to draw practical conclusions from these abstractions 
without enough allowance either for the changing economic 
structure of the modern world or for the attitudes and desires of 
the men and women who make it up. He is by temperament a 
sceptic; and he is only induced to construct a theory of his own 
when he sees his way to use it for the destruction of someone else’s 
theory. His mind abhors a positive decision that something 
ought to be done as much as it loves a demonstration that the 
most-admired schemes “ gang aft agley.” 

Let no one, then, go to this Review of Economic Theory in the 
hope of discovering in it new truth of a positive sort. It may help 
readers to new truth, but only indirectly, through the exposure 
of old error. This, however, it achieves with signal success, 
Professor Cannan has no difficulty at all in proving his case that 
economic theory has been throughout its life, and is still, in a 
state of deplorable confusion, and that not only do the text-books 
talk a great deal of utter nonsense, but even the classical practi- 
tioners of the art or science are in a terribly muddled condition, 
His handling of Marshall is as devastating as his handling of Mill; 
and his comments on Marshall’s living disciples are mostly to the 
effect that they have made the confusion worse. This is a real 
service; for economics stands in real need of an iconoclast, and 
an economic Socrates may well be the indispensable forerunner 
of an economic Plato. 
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THRIFT 


L= week delegates from all parts of the world, 











representing five thousand institutions, fore- 

gathered in London to discuss Thrift, winding 
up their proceedings with a Guildhall dinner presided 
over by the Prince of Wales. 


Thrift, like charity, might just as well begin at home, 
and in a homely way the Gosses have been preaching 

} thrift for years. Indeed, they have spent quite a nice 
little sum of money trying hard to induce more thrifty 
habits among New Statesman readers ! 


All the “ sermons ” of the Brothers Goss have pointed 
out that the finest materials manufactured in this 
country, tailored by long-practised craftsmen, need not 
compel a man to pay absurd prices for his clothes. 
Other considerations inflate charges, such as heavy 





; O maintain a household on 
rents for premises and ground-floor shops, an allowance 
; > é £100 per annum would present 
for long credit (a far more substantial item than is , : ‘ 
, many difficulties and hardships to 
commonly supposed), yes, and an ample margin for : 
40 si = es a woman who had hitherto been 
the “ bad shots ” that have to be “ scrapped ” through 
‘ ty ate accustomed to a more generous 
a lack of full personal supervision or through inferior seri 
, allowance. Yet how many families 
workmanship. 


are exposed to this danger, or even 
a greater one, through the possibility 
of the breadwinner dying before a 
substantial reserve has been created. 


Without exception every Goss suit—whether dress or 
lounge or sports—is not only made under the personal 
supervision of the brother-partners, but the work of 
} measuring, cutting and fitting is done by them person- 
ally. The materials they use are the finest that money 
can buy, including linings, an important item in the 
life of a suit. By the way, Goss Overcoats are better 
garments and cost less than a good ready-made. 


To produce a gross income of only H 
£100 from a 5% investment a sum 
of £2,000 is required. 








The Brothers Goss keep down their “ overheads ” by Why expose your family to the risk 
maintaining modest first-floor premises; also by gaining of suffering when by capitalising your 
' most of their new customers through the kindly anticipated savings you can provide 
recommendations of existing ones. They ask even their them with a safe and sufficient 
oldest customers to pay cash on completion of order, protection. This can easily be ac- 
and thus by several economies which do not in the complished by means of a life 
least affect the quality of Goss clothes—either materials assurance policy. 
or workmanship—they contrive to produce first-class 
suits at moderate charges. Information in relation to all types of 
In a word, the Brothers Goss undertake to serve positon yh a 
satisfactorily the most exacting reader of The New supplied gladly if you hy teat 
Statesman. They cordially invite all male readers to 


: ith th 
give them a trial order. Why not ring City 8259 as 


now for an appointment ? 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


British History. By Ramsay Murr. Philip. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Ramsay Muir’s History of the British Commonwealth, in two 
short volumes, has been recognised as an admirable, in fact indispensable, 
book by all those whose business it is to teach comparatively advanced 
pupils. The present volume is intended for pupils at the matriculation or 
leaving-certificate stage. It is not a mere precis of the bigger work, but, 
as one would expect, it presents the same features on a reduced scale. 
For example, much more space is given to the modern development 
of the British Empire than has been usual in text-books of its class. 
There are 762 pages, and the middle page of the book finds the reader 
already beyond the end of Walpole, and tackling Wesley and Pitt. 
Fifty pages are given to ‘“‘ The Great War and its consequences.’ 
There are fifty sketch-maps, and the index is more detailed than is 
usual in school text-books. It is impossible to form a valid judgment 
on a school-book until one has used it in school, but all teachers who 
know the big book will start with a prejudice in favour of its younger 
brother. 


The White Bull, and Other Short Pieces. 
VOLTAIRE, 
7s. 6d. 


Most of the short conceits and fantasies in this entertaining selection 
from Voltaire’s minor writings have not before been rendered into 
English. Mr. Vulliamy has translated them with gusto and dexterity, 
and, to judge from the note struck in his lively introduction, with 
strong sympathy with the Voltairean philosophy. But it is unlikely 
that anyone acquainted with such comparable works as Candide, Zadig, 
or Micromegas will derive much more than a pleasure of curiosity from 
even the most solid of these dozen opuscula. The title story, ‘‘ The 
White Bull,” which dates from 1774, is the longest and the most 
sustained in spirit and interest; the odd fantasia entitled “* Lord 
Chesterfield’s Ears and Parson Goodman” has diverting moments 
and a certain Shandyesque charm of inconsequence; but two or three 
of the short pieces were hardly worth the care that Mr. Vulliamy has 
taken to render and annotate them. A day will come, no doubt, 
when someone will likewise concern himself with the spur-of-the- 
moment pronouncements of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


The Impuritans. By Harvey Wicknam. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


According to his publishers, Mr. Harvey Wickham is ‘‘ an implacable 
adversary of modern thought”; at the same time he is an American 
and writes in a sort of bushranging style, attacking writers like Joyce 
and D. H. Lawrence. He divides his chapters into sections like 
“Those Thrice Wicked Women ” and ‘‘ Sulphur Matches,” and seems 
always to be hitting something very hard. This suggests that 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis has at last found a disciple; but Mr. Harvey 
Wickham supports no particular set of ideas and only attacks. His 
method is to quote isolated sentences from the author whom he is 
attacking and to make nonsense of them by parody and misunder- 
standing. He does this systematically with Otto Weininger, Havelock 
Ellis, Proust, Joyce, Lawrence and some modern American writers. 
Joyce was the biggest temptation, but here Mr. Wickham was checked 
by being unable to quote the passages he chiefly wanted to show up. 
He is satisfied that Ulysses was written “to demonstrate (a) the 
gullibility of the public, (b) the purchasing power of money derived 
of the fool from whom it is so soon parted, (c) the limits to which it is 
possible to go.” It will be seen that Mr. Wickham is not a literary 
critic. He wastes a large number of pages in destroying Mr. James 
Branch Cabell. The chapter on Proust is easily the best, because it 
shows a genuine sympathy and understanding of its subject. The 
Impuritans is a lively, woodenheaded, butting piece of invective. It 
contains some social criticism and a good many pert remarks. Some 
title like Misinterpretations would have suited the book better, and 
fallen in with the mood of the author. 


The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World. 
S. Anous, Ph.D., D.Lit., D.D. Murray. 15s. 


Dr. Angus won his spurs with a previous volume dealing with the 
mystery religions as part of the background of primitive Christianity. 
In this book he attempts a far broader conspectus of the soil in which 
early Christianity took root. In the scant compass of 438 pages he 
discusses all its main ingredients—Judaism; the Greek philosophies ; 
sacramentarianism ; astralism; theosophy; gnosis; and therapeutics. 
It necessarily follows that the treatment of each individual aspect is 
brief, and adapted rather for the novice than the scholar. He adds 
a further handicap to an already ambitious task by interposing two 
rather irrelevant chapters of some length, explaining his personal 
views on the general function and present significance of sacramental 
religion. These flaws are presumably conditioned by the fact that 
the subject matter was originally delivered in lecture form at various 
American universities. Nevertheless, the book should be really 
useful to any reader who proposes to commence a study of the back- 
grounds, as Dr. Angus quotes many salient passages verbatim, and 
includes a host of references to authors ancient and modern. There 
are strange contrasts in the text, for on one page a few pungent 
sentences will release a mass of genuine learning, and at another point 
several pages may be devoted to stale and irrelevant controversies. 
In spite of these blots, no conspectus of equal value is anywhere to be 
found in the English language between the covers of a single book. 


Roux the Bandit. By ANpr& Cuamson. Gollancz. 5s. 

‘The title is misleading. Roux was no bandit. He was a Conscien- 
tious Objector. When France sounded the call to arms, in 1914, this 
young peasant of the Cevennes, alone of his community, refused, gently 
but firmly, to respond. His conscience, he found, would not allow him 
to fight. He believed that war was wrong. Popular opinion—and it 
was pretty freely expressed—did not move him. Rather than be taken 


By J. F. M. AROUET DE 
Translated by C. E. Vuttramy. Scholartis Press. 


By Professor 


by the military, he took to the mountains, and lived there, an outlaw, 
in terrible privation, for more than three years. Authority could not 
find him ; but now and then some peasant who knew him would come 
across this young man of the mountains, unkempt, in rags, with lon 
beard and hair. And the curious thing was, that those who did meet 
him came back converted to his point of view. Instead of condemning 
they sympathised with him; and those who would have dragged him 
to the colours in 1914 were sorry when, at last, after three years of 
outlawry, he was caught—and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
His story, purporting to come from the lips of one of his fellow villagers 
—and it is a story founded on fact—is quietly and beautifully told, in 
a way that makes this simple creature of courage and conscience very 
real. It is understandable why those who met him ‘‘ could no longer 
think of him as an animal you hunt, but rather as a capable man with 
whom you talk things over.” And with them the reader will be as 
anxious for Roux to keep his hard-earned liberty and as disappointed 
when, at last, betrayed unwittingly by a child, he is caught by the 
gendarmes. If ever there was a sincere conscientious objector it was 
Roux the Bandit. 


About Motoring 
THE OLYMPIA SHOW 


PART from any sudden “ releases” at the eleventh hour, 
A the 1929 Olympia will be devoid of any epoch-making 
novelties in design and construction. Some four dozen 
new chassis are expected to be on exhibition; but it is doubtful 
whether any of them will be genuinely sensational. The show 
will be a “‘ value”? show. The industry will benefit from a 
period of consolidation, during which commercial influences can 
be applied to the technical progress of the last few years. Current 
cars have no glaring faults which can be regarded as intrinsic 
in their design. Engines have plenty of power, and excellent 
manners. Steering is good. Brakes are adequately powerful. 
Suspension, whilst still capable of considerable improvement, is 
much better than it was after the war. Bodies are more 
comfortable, convenient, and above all durable. Running costs 
are extremely low. Maintenance is simplified. It is no longer 
easy for the owner of a representative modern car to beckon to 
an inventor, and invite him to design some obvious fault out 
of the car. So we have, momentarily at any rate, ceased to 
expect or to desire revolutionary changes in the fundamentals 
of design. The Automobile Engineer is probably right in thinking 
that the time has come to call a halt in radical innovations. 
The turn of the production engineer is overdue. It should be 
possible to stop this eternal succession of new models, and to 
concentrate instead upon turning out cars of existing type at a 
far cheaper rate. The accessory manufacturer has achieved 
miracles in this respect, and the low cost of such fittings as 
speedometers is amazing. This low cost is partly facilitated by 
the fact that no root change of design occurs each autumn in 
such fields, though the comparative simplicity of the article is 
a help. If the car manufacturer spends 1930 in studying how 
to produce (for example) a 16-h.p. six-cylinder in vast numbers 
at a rock-bottom figure, he may serve the industry and his clients 
far better than if he follows the crowd in producing a faintly 
improved edition of his 1930 model at a fractionally lower price. 
Cheap production, on lines applicable to a comparatively modest 
output if possible, is the crying need of the British industry. 
Last January there were 32,000,000 motor cars in use in the 
world, of which well over 24,000,000 were registered (and almost 
exclusively built) in the United States. American cars out- 
number the cars of other nations in several countries to which 
they are exported, and are present elsewhere in great quantities 
where they are still outnumbered. So long as America masters 
the science of production better than we do, and so long as cheap 
production is indissolubly wedded to production on the giant 
scale, the British industry will continue to stand in jeopardy. 
* * * 


It is, however, extremely encouraging to see what fine value 
the British industry now offers in the shape of light six-cylinder 
cars. At the head of the list stands the new 16-h.p. Singer 
saloon, priced as low as £275, and it is chased hard by the 
15-h.p. Morris six at £285. Many more or less similar cars 
pursue this pair. It is hardly probable that either of them will 
drive the bigger and woollier American sixes off our Colonial 
markets; still less will they conquer America in markets where 
we enjoy no fiscal or patriotic vantages. But they will serve 
to keep a percentage of the home market for the time being; 
and Sir William Morris is statesman enough to flank his home 
model with a bigger export model, which may nibble into 
American sales in quite a number of countries. These light 


British sixes are the spearpoint of our counter-attack on the 
American invasion. The man who has owned a 10-h.p. or 12-h.p. 
four-cylinder naturally turns to a light six as his income Tises; 
and a British light six is more attractive to him than a heavily- 
A subsidiary counter- 


taxed American car at a similar price. 
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| WOLSEY 


the safeguard of 
the family 


HE rise and fall of the barometer 

is largely responsible for causing 

chills, but if you wear Wolsey next 

the skin you will have nothing to 
fear from our erratic climate. 


; Warmth-giving wool of the purest 

: onten quality is fashioned into the perfect 
pn ~~ Heaa Wolsey Garments—garments which 
eaten keep your bodily temperature even 
and help you to resist the treacherous 
attacks of damp and cold. Wolsey 
Underwear is made for men, women 
and children, and is the finest money 
value for all. And remember Wolsey 
always gives satisfaction. 


| WOLSEY 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


WRITE DIRECT TO WOLSEY LTD. IF—you have any 
difficulty in setting the particular kind of Wolsey goods you 
need, and we will send you at once a name and address where 
you can get what you require. Our policy is to give 
satisfaction—and we want you to be satisfie 





WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 





C.F.H. 141 
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Some queer es-and 
_ the Fi aesedl ay =F acco 


| @, Norsk Americanlndian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 


These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 













bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 


NOW ALSO IN 20xGODKET TINS AT 2/8 o.8.1u 


Iseued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 





Your Private 
Income 


DOUBLED 


If your investments yield an average 5 per cent. only 
and your age is 62, you can double your private income, 
and ensure its safety as long as life shall last. Think 
what this would mean to you. Think of the additional 
pleasures, comforts, luxuries you would be able to afford; 
the gifts you could make; the freedom from all financial 
anxiety, and—as a result—your longer life. 


Write to-day to the Sun Life of Canada—the great 
Annuity Company with Government-supervised assets 
exceeding £100,000,000—for particulars of their plans. 


Give your exact age, so that correct figures may be 
supplied. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities and 
offers advantages not obtainable elsewhere. There are 
Immediate Annuities (as above example for a male), 
Joint Annuities, Educational and Deferred Annuities, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of capital. In cases of 
impaired health still better terms are given. 


J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


i British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; 
British in that, while it serves 


' THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
, its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU help this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 
It is supported solely by 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Henorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











A Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA ”’ TRAINING SHIP. 








Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been givena chance in life, and have 


mpire. 


been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the E 





1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of eny Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 





Patrons: se. MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
Fit ELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
es at HT. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE id WALES, K.G. 
okt Treasurer: FRANCOIS CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy nen 1) — DARYNGTO ON, 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethus: os 

HOWSON F. DEVIT 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PRLLY. ..F.0. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Society pleads for L ies and Bequest 
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attack is being launched by the rather larger and more luxurious 
British sixes, priced in the neighbourhood of £500. Time was 
when such cars as the Buick and Chrysler had no real rivals in 
that field; to-day quite a fleet of British cars are holding their 
own. 

* * ‘ 


Lower down the scale, the British baby cars—Austin Seven, 
small Triumph, small Morris, and M.G. Midget—still command 
a monopoly, for the sales of the small Fiat and Renault are 
comparatively negligible, and America evinces no tendency to 
invade this market as yet, seeing that she has no similar demand 
on her own soil, and these tiny cars have hitherto been unsaleable 
in her export markets. Times may change in that respect, as 
tiny cars are beginning to sell in those European countries which 
possess tolerable roads. The Austin Seven is now being made 
under various names in four countries. When baby cars enjoy 
a tempting world demand, America will take a hand; and she 
will not start operations by copying our designs. Nevertheless, 
in this tiny and unimportant corner of the field we are still 
invincible. 

* * * 


Turning now to the ranges in which money is less important, 
there is the usual glut of new and expensive chassis, most of 
which envisage speed as an essential element in the performance. 
No Show has ever staged so many cars capable of 80-m.p.h. and 
over. The big Duesenberg may fairly be described as a criminal 
vehicle, for it is deliberately designed to touch 115-m.p.h. And 
it is flanked by a whole galaxy of 90-m.p.h. projectiles. On the 
great routes nationales of France these very fast cars are pleasant 
to their owners, and do not appreciably threaten the public, for 
the roads are straight, and practically empty. But motorists 
buy speed in order to use speed, and it is not in the public 
interest that so many unnecessarily fast cars should be built 
and sold in countries like Great Britain, where the roads are 
seldom straight, and usually somewhat congested. On the other 
hand, some of the most expensive cars are costly because their 
general performance, irrespective of speed, is as perfect as brains 
and money can make it. In this respect the new Phantom Rolls 
and the new 20-25-h.p. Rolls need fear no rival, and make a 
strong appeal to the most sedate driver. Cars like the new 
Daimler 25 and the Humber Snipe represent efforts to supply a 
modicum of this perfect travel at a more rational figure. 

* * * 

Of the more recent technical innovations, two at least are 
spreading over a larger number of chassis, and are genuinely 
attractive to every potential owner. The better of the pair is 
the “ silent third.” Until the 9 b.p. Riley struck a new fashion 
in 1927, every driver postponed a change of gear as late as 
possible for two exellent reasons. The car and the load might 
be clamouring for a lower gear; but he knew that he might 
create horrid noises in its engagement, and that the lower gear 
may double, treble or quadruple the output of inevitable 
mechanical noise from his car. The Riley four-speed gearbox 
provided him with a “ silent third,’ which a fool could engage 
without noise, and which ran as silently as the direct drive, 
The Graham-Paige “ twin-top” gearbox carried on the educa- 
tional programme which the Riley had initiated; and all cars 
ought to possess this valuable introduction. The other really 
welcome innovation is the single-shot chassis lubrication system. 
It is by no means fool-proof. The depression of a pedal or lever 
supplies a graduated dose of oil to every minor bearing in the 
chassis, so long as all the details of the system are in order. 
Should trouble occur, as through replenishment with unfiltered 
oil, the owner will encounter difficulties. These difficulties will 
not, however, be appreciably greater than he already meets when 
a gun-nipple chokes, or a bush begins to leak through wear at 
the nearer end; and the system reduces labour, and encourages 
the laziest owner to lubricate his chassis at short intervals, as it 
requires. The year 1929 saw experiments in another interesting 
direction, namely, the simplified gear-change staged as an option 
by the Armstrong-Siddeley people. This device has enjoyed a 
good year; but there are no great evidences of its being adopted 
by other makers, probably because of its cost and of the technical 
difficulties involved in adopting the principle without infringing 
the patents. 

* * * 


The general tendency is towards increasing the number of 
cylinders. It is difficult to say how far this tendency should be 
encouraged. There has never been a great deal to choose in road 
manners between a really first-class four-cylinder, and a really 
first-class six-cylinder. The six can certainly claim a vantage; 
but the vantage is not overwhelming. When we progress to 
eight or twelve cylinders, we quit the owner-driver class. The 
owner-driver, with whom money matters, desires the minimum 
of tappet adjustment and a light cylinder block, which he can 
decarbonise with his own hands. (This last objection would 
evaporate if all engines carboned as slowly as the Daimler or 


the A.C., but is serious when carbon must be cleaned out every 
3,000 miles, as with most standard type engines.) This rather 
trivial vantage which a six can claim over a four is intensified 
when we compare a four with an eight. The straight-eight 
Hillman, for example, when it is once tenderly run in, has a far 
more flexible performance on top gear than any four-cylinder, 
and can accelerate on top gear after the fashion of a sports car. 
It is therefore attractive to the jaded owner, whose previous car 
had only six cylinders, and who is thirsting for some new road 
sensations. But when we think in terms of big sales we can get 
easier maintenance, combined with similar climb and similar 
acceleration, by buying a four-cylinder chassis with one of the 
“silent third” four-speed gearboxes; and the latter will be 
a shorter, lighter and cheaper car; its platform will not waste 
so much space on housing the engine. It is perhaps true to say 
that the six-cylinder vogue was really created in America, where 
few drivers are mechanically-minded, and the demand was for 
a woolly car which did not require driving. Then the American 
sixes invaded us, and inspired a demand for flexibility over here. 
Finally, the desire to outdo America created the straight eight. 
None of these points count for much in the de luxe class. By all 
means encourage the wealthy to seek new thrills and to experiment. 
But any factory which aims at large sales to the bourgeois owner- 
driver might even at this late date do worse than sell really 
good four-cylinder engines, backed by four-speed boxes with a 
silent, easily-changed third speed of high ratio. Many of us 
would far rather own a car of this type than three-speeded 
six-cylinder. 
* * * 


The coachwork crazes are mostly plagiarist, and here again 
Riley influence is very strongly marked. The saloon with sliding 
roof is still popular in a great variety of forms, including the use 
of safety glass for the movable panel in the roof. The sports- 
man’s saloon coupé, with two incredibly wide doors, dies hard, 
because it looks so handsome (its practical merits are highly 
disputable). But the really popular outline is that of the 1928 
Riley saloon—a backward sloped windscreen, a low roof (often 
with “ tumbledown ” sides), and a curved tail, at the root of which 
is a built-in locker for suit-cases. This design normally entails 
wells for the rear passengers’ feet on either side of the propeller 
shaft. It looks uncommonly smart, and creates the minimum 
of wind resistance; but it is not a particularly good body in use, 
as ingress and exit are apt to be decidedly awkward, except for 








MEDILAVAL CULTURE 


An Introduction to Dante and his time 
By KARL VOSSLER, 2 Vols. 31s. 6d. 


New Statesman: ‘‘The book contains some of the most 
learned, accurate and acute observations on its great subject 
that we have ever seen . . . the rapid, yet adequate, study 
of early mediaval thought is full of instruction. But better 
stillis the author’s intimate acquaintance with Dante himself. 
No notice of this book would be complete without an 
expression of gratitude for the admirable bibliography 
contributed by Mr. J. E. Spingarn.”’ 








also 


THE TALE OF THE TWO LOVERS 
By ZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI (Pius II) 10s. 6d. net 
Translated, with an Introduction, by FLORA GRIERSON. 
Times Lit. Supplement : _‘‘ Miss Grierson has made a charming 
book of this classic of the Italian Renaissance, with just enough 
introductory account of the life of Pius II. to help the reader.’ 








POEMS OF SIR WALTER RALEGH 
Edited by A. M. LATHAM. 16s. net. 
Spectator ; ‘Miss Latham’s introduction shows that rare 
quality, imagination, which lights up her work with beauty 
and truth . . . . She shows Ralegh in his rebellion against the 
form and fantasy of Elizabethan art.” 


COLERIDGE THE SUBLIME SOMNAMBULIST 
By JOHN CHARPENTIER. 15s. net. 


At once a biography of Coleridge in the modern manner 
and an interesting examination of the philosophical ideas 
which underlay his poetry. 


VAN GOGH’S LETTERS, 1886-1899 
Illustrated, 31s. 6d. net, 


This completes the trilogy of which the two first volumes 
were published in 1927, and covers the last four years of 
Van Gogh’s life and the final stage of his art. 


€, 10 & 12 Orange St. W.C.2 
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__ART GALLERIES 


EL OF DC RN G kk O U P 
27th Exhibition. New Burlington Galleries, W. 1. 
The English ‘‘ Salon d’automne.” 
Daily, 10-5. Admission, 1s. 


GALLERIES, 
1. Eric KENNINGTON. 
2. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
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Leicester 
New Sculpture. 
New Pictures. 


LECTURES 


UNIVERSI TY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ ENGLISH PARTIES AND FOREIGN 
PoLicy IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ”’ will be given by Sir R1cHarD 
LopGE, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 8th and 15th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
lecture the chair will be taken by Professor T. C. Smippy, M.A., High 
Commissioner for the Irish Free State. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Epwin DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 

Square, W.C.1. Sunday, October 20, at 11 a.m.: S. K. Ratcuirre, ‘‘ England and 
America: What Next?” Sunday, October 27, C. DELIste Burns, M.A., D.Lit. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


"TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN FOR 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1930-31. 


Square. 


10-6, 

















APPLICATION FORMS AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE SECRETARY, BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
CrosBy HALL, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


The American Association of University Women offers an inter- 
national fellowship, value $1,500 (approximately £300), to enable the 
holder to carry on a year’s research in some country other than her 
own during the academic year 1930-31. Applications from members 
of the British Federation of University Women, or those eligible for 
membership, must be received by November 16th, 1929. 

The German Federation of University Women offers an international 
fellowship, value 2,000 marks (approximately {100), for research in 
some subject in the Faculty of Arts in Germany for,six months from 
October Ist, 1930. Applications from members of the British 
Federation of University Women, or those eligible for membership, 
must be received by November 16th, 1929. 

The International Federation of University Women offers an inter- 
national junior fellowship, value £250, in Biological or Physical Science 
or in Mathematics, to enable the holder to carry on a year’s research 
work in some country other than herown. Applications from members 
of the British Federation of University Women, or those eligible for 
membership, must be received by February Ist, 1930. 

The Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, value $2,000 (approxi- 
mately £400), is offered to a British woman graduate for the purpose 
of one year’s post-graduate study in an American college or university. 
Applications must be received by February Ist, 1930. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


ELL-KNOWN Hospitals Service Organisation requires Organising 
Secretary, with broad human sympathies. Ability to interview clergy and ministers 
of all denominations. An interesting post for a capable lady anxious to enter 

social service.—Write, stating age, salary required, with particulars of qualifications and 
past experience, to Box P. 958, Lee & Nightingale, Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 


VISITING PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


XPERT secretary shorthand - typist; own portable typewriter. 
Visits per hour or day.—Miss Batu, 158 New Bond Street. Tel. : Gerrard 3372. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 




















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


Ae >, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 








shorthand-typists, Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest notice.— 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 
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Postal Subscription Rates. 
One Year 


post free... eee sos coe §6=36._—« 3308. OO. 
Six Months at aa eee nee se ae 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, 5; ae mrs sity eae 7s. 6d. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SkcRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
Universiry Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
7 (Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opzry Symxs, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILpRED STEELE. 




















LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrincIPAL. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 


Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11. 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). 
JoszeruH WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Situated in 
Headmaster : 
Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 











ELICATE NORMAL CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
paratory School WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS, HASTINGS. | RESIDENT 
MEDICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts and Crafts, Music, 

ew etc. Seven acres gardens and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen and 
sea beach. 


ARRATTS HALLS, School for Girls, Banstead, Surrey. A 


first-class finishing school for a limited number of pupils, with home care.—Address 
THe PRINCIPAL. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : The Right Honourable Lorp GissporouGu. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


A THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18. 
ri 














Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place—Great Felceurts, East 
nstead, Sussex. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
Bucks, for girls. Complete modern education to Oxford School Certificate 
(exempting matriculation). Practical training based upon the routine and economics 

of farm life and housewifery. Ideal combination of education with healthy life. Fees, 
130 guineas a year.—Particulars: THe PRINCIPAL. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HuMPHREY. 


HE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. “a 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs, Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 











LITERARY 


| ee RUSSIA. The Peasant Point of View. Price ts. 2d. 
post free.—Anglo-American Publications, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE. 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities wanted for highest cash 
prices by private collector.—54 Torrington Square, W.C. 1. 








Fetter 
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occupants who are young, slim, and supple. In point of dura- 
bility all coachwork is far better than it has ever been. Cellulose 
enamels, easily cleaned fabrics, and chromium plating are 
practically universal. Safety glass is now produced by a number 
of firms. It ought to be legally compulsory, as flying splinters 
are almost invariably responsible for nasty injuries in road 
accidents. Unfortunately, some of the less developed types of 
safety glass are apt to misbehave under really hot suns, producing 
unsightly stains and blisters on the middle element in the 
** sandwich.” 
* * * 

No great attention seems to have been lavished on various 
details which still irritate the private owner. The steering is 
still apt to develop wobble and “ shimmy” unless meticulous 
attention is paid to tyre pressures and certain lubrication details. 
The comfort of the suspension is still far too dependent upon 
maintaining accurate tyre inflation to a pound or so per square 
inch and to the adjustment of rather inaccessible shock absorbers. 
The battery (which so often nowadays provides ignition current) 
is still grossly inaccessible, and liable to evince resentment if it 
is not replenished with distilled water at brief intervals. But it 
would be ungenerous to complain of a Show at which a complete 
novice, devoid of experience and of technical knowledge, could 
spend his £150 or his £1,500 without the least fear of saddling his 
household with a troublesome or unsatisfactory car. 


R. E. DAvipson. 


THE CITY 


F there is any sudden recovery in markets, it will not be on 
] account of optimistic articles appearing in the press, for 
most financial editors are gloomy in their views as to 
immediate prospects. It is difficult to express a contrary opinion, 
for although gilt-edged stocks have risen slightly from the worst, 
there is a steady stream of selling in the markets which cannot 
do otherwise than depress prices. Some of this selling is on 
behalf of speculators who have to reduce their commitments, 
but some of it is also attributed to certain institutions of the 
highest class which stand to suffer appreciable losses on loans and 
other engagements in connection with matters which are now 
occupying the attention of the courts. Some of these matters 
will give rise to lengthy litigation to determine which of two 
innocent parties is to suffer the loss caused by a third party. 


of * * 


It does not, however, follow that there will be no speculative 
activity this autumn. It is most unusual not to have at least 
one section of the markets hopeful, and, so far as indications go, 
it looks as though oils might occupy this position. Certainly 
something is going on between the big groups, and this section 
of the markets has shown the greatest resistance to the prevailing 
depression. South Africans might also be in the running. Mr. 
Erie Miller’s speech at the Harrisons and Crosfield meeting 
breathed quiet optimism as to the future of rubber, and it is 
noticeable how few forward sales are being made at the present 
time, although American consumers are making relatively 
attractive bids. The chairman of Harrisons and Crosfield on 
this occasion touched upon politics, expressing his doubt as to 
the wisdom of the policy that is being pursued in both Ceylon 
and the Dutch Indies of placing more of the responsibilities of 
government on the natives. While on the subject of politics, 
it might be mentioned that the London market regards with some 
apprehension the Labour victories in Australia from the point of 
view of future expenditures to be financed here. The most 
welcome feature of the past week or so has been the increase in 
the Bank’s gold reserves. 


* * *” 


In a booklet entitled Cement Finance (London General Press, 
2s.), Mr. Roy Hopkins, a former Assistant Editor of the Economist, 
has brought together some interesting particulars of this great 
industry. Portland cement is entirely an English invention. Its 
manufacture is not particularly difficult, and on that account 
the industry was perhaps more individualised than any other 
great industry in this country. It was not until 1900 that the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., came into 
being, and anyone who has read that most interesting book, 
Leaves from My Life, by Mr. H. O. O’Hagan, will recollect how 
difficult it was to bring about and make successful that combina- 
tion, which, together with the British Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers and their subsidiary companies, constitutes the ‘‘ Blue 
Circle” group. The rise of the “‘ Red Triangle” group is of 
more recent formation, but is of importance, as its annual output 
capacity is about one million tons, which is about one-third 
that of the other combine, while independent companies are 
responsible for about another million tons. In view of the 
particularly depressed state of the market in the shares of the 
Horne group, to which the ‘Red Triangle” belongs, it is 


reassuring to read both the figures and the comments that 
Mr. Hopkins gives with regard to its cement undertakings, and 
it is as well to be reminded that towards the end of last year 
peace was proclaimed between the ‘“ Blues”? and “ Reds,” a 
dinner was held to celebrate the event, and the price of cement 
was raised to a figure at which its production became more 
profitable. Rationalisation in this industry has proceeded further 
perhaps than in any other in these islands, for distribution is 
organised according to natural geographical areas, and by 
acquiring and controlling various firms of builders’ merchants, 
distribution is carried on upon a sensible basis. From the point 
of view of employment, the production figures given by 
Mr. Hopkins are in some respects disturbing, for they show that 
whereas in 1907 14,819 workers were required to produce 
2,877,000 tons of cement, in 1928 a production of 4,500,000 tons 
required only 12,874 workers. 


* * * 


The recently announced amalgamation of the Deutsche Bank 
and Disconto-Geselischaft is of considerable interest, for it 
indicates that Germany is following the lead of this country 
and the United States in making its banking institutions larger. 
It is strange that Germany should have been behind in this 
matter, for that country has for years been particularly active 
in the direction of rationalisation, and the argument that as 
industrial units grow so banking institutions should develop, 
appears unanswerable. It is difficult to keep one’s figures 
up to date with present banking developments, but I think it 
is correct to state that in the matter of paid-up capital and 
reserves three American banks—National City Bank of New 
York, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York—come an easy first, 
but that in deposits our own Midland Bank is still the leading 
banking institution of the world, closely followed by Lloyds 
Bank. The capital and reserves of the new German banking 
merger are about £22,000,000, which is some five millions less 
than the corresponding figure for the Midland Bank. French 
banks have much lower figures, the Crédit Lyonnais ranking 
first with about £10,000,000 of capital and reserves. Included in 
the German amalgamation are numerous provincial banks which 
were already more or less connected with the two big Berlin 
concerns. The amalgamation will place the ‘* Dedi,”’ as the new 
bank is already being termed for short, so far at the head of 
German banking institutions that more amalgamations among 
the latter are assured. We have not heard the last of American 
banking developments, for although, up to the present, restrictions 
have been placed upon banks having branches outside their own 
cities, opinion in this respect is changing, and by means of 
holding companies controlling a large number of different banks 
a new type of banking chain is in process of formation. It is 
evident that we have not yet reached the limit of consolidation 
in the banking world. What remains to be achieved is a 
community of interests between banking institutions in different 
countries. A. Emi. DaAvVIEs. 
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